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2 UNKNOWN, YET 
UNKNOWN, YET WELL-KNOWN. 


Badajos, April, 1812.—‘ That desperate sol- 
dier of the 95th, who in his resolution to win, 
thrust himself beneath the chained sword-blades, 
and there suffered the enemy to dash his head 
in pieces with the butts of their muskets.”— 
Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. iv. book xvi. p. 
432. 


I. 
WE left the plunder of the town while yet the 
east was gray, 
Allin the dewy dreary dawn, we sought them 
where they lay 
High-piled in that accursed breach, each as he 
passed away ; 
By night twas like the mouth of Hell, strewn 
like its floor by day. 
But who was he, and what was he? We 
asked it all in vain. 
The bravest brave, the foremost fallen, the 
flower of English slain ? 


Il. 
He was stricken down on the breach’s crown, 
we found him there outspread ; 


Thrust underneath their pikes of steel, the first | 


of all the dead ; 

We buried him proudly where he fell, we 
made right little moan, 

For no man knew his shattered face, his 
mother had not known. 


III. 
And if you care for praise of men, why think 
upon his fall ; 
He hath no fame on earth, he lies unknown be- 
neath the wall. 
He gave his life most willingly, where willing 
men were all ; 
It may be that before the Lord his meed shall 
not be small. 
Perhaps the noise of human pride were idle 
all and vain, 
For him—the foremost and the best of all the 
English slain. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 


Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


I KNOW NOT WHEN. 


I know not when; but this I know, 
That it will surely come to me— 

The day which comes to all below, 
Which every child of earth must see ; 

For o’er his spirit none hath power 

To keep it, in that last dread hour. 


I know that I shall watch the sun, 
As I have watched him many a day, 
In gold behind the hills go down, 
Gilding with splendor all the way ; 
I shall not see him set again— 





Yet this I shall not know e’en then. 





WELL-KNOWN. 


Some night, I know, the shades will gather, 
The dusky shadows deeper grow, 

The silent stars come out together, 
The last that I shall see below; 

No voice from out that distant sk 

Will warn me that my end is nigh. 


Some spring-time I shall mark the trees 
Grow daily greener o’er my head, 

And in the autumn I shall feel 
The dead leaves rustle ’neath my tread, 

Nor know next autumn’s winds shall come 
To strew the dry leaves on my tomb. 


And there will be a darkened room, 

And they will catch my faintest breath, 
And silence and a gathering gloom 

Will fall from off the wings of Death; 
I shall not hear the muffled tone, 
The silent whisper, ‘‘ He is gone.” 


But when this last great change shall come, 
Is hidden from us—and ’tis best ; 
If I be ready for my home, 
It matters not how soon I rest ; 
Death will be but the end of sorrow— 
Dawn of an endless, heavenly morrow. 


MARY MAGDALEN. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BLEsseED, yet sinful one and broken-hearted ! 
The crowd are pointing at the thing forlorn 
In wonder and in scorn ! 
Thou weepest days of innocence departing ; 
Thou weepest, and thy tears have power to 
move 


The Lord to pity and love. 


The greatest of thy follies is forgiven, 
Even for the least of all the tears that shine 
On that pale cheek of thine. 
Thou didst kneel down to him who came from 
. heaven 
Evil and ignorant, and thou shalt rise 
Holy and pure and wise. 


It is not much that to the fragrant blossom 
The ragged brier should change ; the bitter fir 
Distil Arabian myrrh ; 
Nor that, upon the wintry desert’s bosom, 
The harvest should rise plenteous, and the 
swain 
Bear home abundant grain. 


But come and see the bleak and barren moun- 
tains 
Thick to their tops with roses ; come and see 
Leaves on the dry, dead tree ; 
The perished plant set out by living fountains, 
Grows fruitful, and its beauteous branches rise, 
Forever, toward “ the skies.” 
—Christian Register. 











A SNOW 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A SNOW PICNIC. 

Is it in the experience of any one living 
that a picnic has ever passed off as it ought 
to pass — has not before its termination 
caused some one or more present to state, 
imply, or think, that had they only known 
what was going to happen, they would never 

have come? If haply such there be, let him 
come forward and advertise me and the public 
of the remarkable instance, authenticating 
his information with the names and opinions 
of two unimpeachable eye-witnesses, and he 
shall receive, by the very next post, the cur- 
rent number of Fraser’s Magazine as a 
guerdon. I frankly confess that I have no 
such experience. Of all the hundred and 
one contretemps, physical or moral, atmos- 
pheric or geological, culinary or bacchana- 
lian, equine, bovine, human, or entomologi- 
cal, to which picnics are liable, always one, 
generally many, have intervened whenever 
I have been present. Sometimes I may 
have been personally in fault : often I can- 
not have been. I take it rather to be an in- 
herent vice of the picnic, that so many being 
the well-regulated families necessary to its 
composition, the possibility of accidents pred- 
icated of such households singly, becomes 
by mere multiplication a certainty. And un- 
til we can go a gypsying by special train to 
Utopia, this state of things will assuredly 
last. 

Yet have I known one such excursion 
which approached as near perfection as any- 
thing out of Utopia well could approach, and 
that, owing not to the paucity but the fre- 
quency of its casualties, and not to any free- 
dom from alarm and inconvenience, but toa 
spirit which looked upon alarm and incon- 
venience as the great objects of the day, 
and came determined to derive only increased 
enjoyment from all the known difficulties 
and dangers of the proceeding. 

It was not in England: both the dangers 
and the spirit which enjoyed them would be 
impossible here. Nor was it in summer, or 
even colonial good temper might have 
melted under colonial heat. This most suc- 
cessful réunion was achieved in the month of 
December and the neighborhood of the good 
town of Alfredsburg, which, as everybody 
knows, is one of the principal cities of Up- 
per Canada. 

We got it up at the barracks, Every 
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move in Canadian society depends more or 
less upon the military ; but this picnic was 
peculiarly ours, being our first attempt at a 
return for months of dinners and balls and 
hearty hospitalities, such as are dispensed 
nowhere but in a colony ;—the only sort of 
return which it lay in our power to make, 
for the architect of Alfredsburg Barracks, 
among other severe privations with which 
he saw fit to distress the garrison, had omit- 
ted to supply the very obvious and vital re- 
quirement of a ball-room, without which, 
either his own or another’s, what officer in 
her majesty’s service can possibly achieve 
the amount of exercise necessary for tpre-, 
serving the physique of a soldier? i 





picnic was resolved upon, invitations were 
issued for that day week, and an hour men- 
tioned at which the party was to assemble 
in sleighs at a given point in the middle of 
the river St. Alfred. 

Does any reader start at our choosing the 
middle of a broad and mighty river as a 
rendezvous for horses and sleighs, and find 
involuntary images of Pharaoh and his host 
(with their chariot wheels already taken off) 
crowding into his mind? Tosuch be it told 
that during many months of the year the 
frozen Canadian rivers are as highways to 
the countries through which they pass, as 
boulevards to the towns upon their banks ; 
ay, and boulevards with avenues on them 
too, for no invention being yet perfected for 
supplying them with gas-lamps, the be- 
nighted traveller is guided along their short- 
est or most frequented routes by rows of 
pines of decent growth, cut from the neigh- 
boring forest and planted bodily in the ice, 
where, embalmed by frost and snow, they 
perform the réle of most respectable live 
trees till the thaws of April or May involve 
them and their soil in a common ruin, 
Among these trees, and upon the magnificent 
open roadway which they garnished, was it 
arranged that our party should assemble, 
there to await further orders, like an out- 
ward-bound fleet, to which the admiral can- 
not divulge the contents of his papers till 
after twenty-four hours’ sail from harbor. 

The next object was to fix on a spot in 
the forest for the bivouac; and to this end 
a messenger was despatched to the Indian 
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camp for the mighty Moween, or “the 
Great Bear.” He came, the descendent of 
a long line of princes, the chief by heritage, 
the mightiest in prowess, of the great tribe 
of Micmacs, whose dominions have included 
the whole of the St. Alfred country, even 
from the sea until thou comest unto the 
second and third cataracts; he came, the 
slayer of the moose and cariboo, the leader 
of the feast and dance, tall and dignified in 
stature, handsome and swarthy in counte- 
nance, and withal as dirty and ragged and 
disreputable a scoundrel as the Savoyard 
of the most excruciating organ in the quiet- 
.est street in London. Ragged, however, as 
he appears ordinarily, he can array himself 
with some taste when he thinks the occasion 
is sufficient; and dirty or clean, he was 
most important to the present arrangement 
and future management of the picnic. 

His heart being opened by brandy, Mo- 
ween undertook the whole affair directly. 
“Oh! I guess me and Saul and Gabe, and 
two tree more, we make tracks in morning 
with one treboggin, and make camp up Po- 
kioctikook ; then you see tracks and find us, 
s’pose about five miles up Pokioctikook.” 
He paused, took three puffs of smoke, and 
then added, “ You bring plenty brandy, of 
course ;” which proposition being greeted 
with assent, considering business now over, | 
he finished his present instalment of that | 
liquor at a draught, gave a “ who-oop” which 
was nigh to breaking the windows, executed 
an extemporary dance which was nigher still 
to breaking the floor, seized the last cheroot | 
from Spencer’s open cigar-case, and stag- 





gered away. 

Now the Pokioctikook is a smaller river | 
which joins the St. Alfred nearly opposite | 
Alfredsburg, flowing down thereinto through | 
some of the wildest and finest forest scenery | 
in Upper Canada. Save on the rough at-| 
tempt at a road made by distant settlers | 
along, and often in the course of the stream, | 
this country is in summer impassable, the 
fallen timber and broken underwood forming | 
everywhere that one vast network of barri- 
cade of which those only who have pene- | 
trated into the “‘ forest primeval” can form 
any conception. There is no fortifier like 
nature; and I cannot but admire the far- 
sighted sagacity of his majesty the present 
Emperor of the French, who, while interfer- 


ing in the internal affairs of every other 
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nation on the globe, has. regularly avoided 
America, fearing doubtless that from a more 
general intimacy with the transatlantic 
bush, his loving but fickle subjects might 
gain for the next barricades in the Rue St. 
Denis or Faubourg St. Antoine “ ideas” 
which would be by no means “ Napole- 
onian.” To these revolutionary accommo- 
dations snow is, however, another revolu- 
tion,—a “great leveller” to the chaotic 
masses,—high on the superstratum of which 
it is in many places possible, with the occa- 
sional assistance of an axe, to ply the luxu- 
rious sleigh, or the more fatiguing snow- 
shoe, with a calm indifference to the tangled 
nature of the ground underneath. It is this 
ability to penetrate deeper than usual into 
the forest which gives one peculiar charm 
to the Canadian Snow Picnic. 

But the Muse shall relate who were the 
invited guests, and what sleighs assembled 
at the trysting-place. Last in arrival, but 
first in mention, came the great general- 
commandant himself, the veteran of Hyde- 
park and Aldershot, the victor in many a 
hotly contested engagement of blank cart- 
ridge. With that taste for procession and 
display which so conduces to military author- 
ity Sir Martin Etty dashed into the throng 
with a brilliant staff of three sleighs, the 
vanguard of his force being composed of 
himself, Lady Etty, and their two younger 
daughters, while Fox, his military secretary, 
in command of his eldest daughter, formed 
the centre, and his two boys led—yea, bear- 
led—by their tutor, brought up the rear. 
The éclat of the arrival was, however, some- 
what marred by this rear-guard, whose 
learned driver seemed scarcely sufficiently 
conversant with the properties of the modern 
biga, and turning his sleigh at too sharp an 
angle upon “glare” ice, allowed it to slew 
round till it got before the horses, and 
whirled on automotously (as is the manner 
of a sleigh) dragging them helplessly and 
ignominiously behind, and drifting well 


down upon the rest of the party assembled 
with an irregular rotatory motion, like a 


comet with a very unwieldy tail. Fortu- 


nately, a casual breastwork of snow brought 
up the impending engine of destruction just 
when it threatened an instant collision, and 
the only result was a great laugh at the ex- 
pense of the tutor, who may, however, have 
designed it to impress upon his pupils the 
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grammatical paradox that though “ slew” 
is the perfect of “ slaying,” it is something 
very imperfect in “ sleighing.” 

Brilliant, too, was the crowd already gath- 
ered, and thus miraculously saved from 
decimation, for winter is “the season” at 
Alfredsburg when all the rank and fashion 
come into town from their less civilized 
settlements up the country. Senators with 
unexpected handles to their names, and 
their wives who wished the handles would 
carry double, and very rough sons, and very 
blooming daughters. Though absent was 
the bishop himself, were not his lordship’s 
wife, daughter, and coachman waiting in his 
lordship’s own sleigh,—blue, with red “ run- 
ners,” as an episcopal sleigh ought to be ? 
and was not the clerical interest amply 
represented by the further presence of the 
archdeacon, and his son the curate, both 
outside, and their numerous household all 
inside the capacious family ark ? which ark, 
being rested on a small snowy Ararat formed 
by a capricious drift on the ice, gave to the 
two reverend gentlemen the appearance of 
being in a pulpit and about to address the 
assemblage. And Winbush was there, 
whom men style Dick, with his wife and 
boys, the most successful agriculturist, and 
withal the heartiest and best fellow, in the 
Alfredsburg neighborhood. And little Judge 
McPie was there, under the care and orders 
of his shrill, noisy wife; but the fair Miss 
Baby, their daughter, where was she? Had 
she not the whole season “ muffined” with 
Warwick of ours, and where should she be 
but by his side in his own hired sleigh, her 
pert little nose and large blue eyes alone 
visible from beneath a mountain of robes 
and furs, which the gallant and anxious 
Warwick had supplied to keep his “ muffin ” 
hot? And other muflining was apparent, 
adding greatly to the general effect and in- 
terest of the cortége; greatly, also, to the 
general amusement, when, for some unex- 
plained cause, each sleigh so occupied en- 
deavored on starting for the woods to keep 
in the rear of all the rest, and could with 
difficulty be persuaded to advance at all. 

It is a great institution is muffining. The 
word ‘ muffin,” in the sense in which it is 
thus used, is not, that I am. aware, to be 
found in Johnson’s or any other dictionary: 
of our tongue, English or American; but 
is nevertheless an authentic and received 
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word in Canada. Were our great lexicog- 
rapher happily now alive, we might expect 
to read in his next edition :— 

‘* MUFFIN, v. n. To monopolize contin- 
ually the exclusive society of the same in- 
dividual member of the opposite sex, with 
a view more to immediate amusement than 
to eventual matrimony. 

“ MUFFIN, n. 8., com. gen., but mostly fem. 
One so monopolizing, or whose society is so 
monopolized.” Followed doubtless by quo- 
tations from these very pages (for where in- 
deed could he find higher authority ?) as ex- 
amples of the word’s use. Its derivation is 
rather a moot point, but I incline to look for 
it in the fact of the small tea-party element 
somewhat predominating in Canadian enter- 
tainments, at which the nice young men 
present might with some sentiment apply 
this simile to the refreshment which they 
liked best to take with their tea. It would 
thus be a cognate compliment to that which 
gave to the beauties of a former generation 
the name of “ toasts;” and though in the 
latter case the mere mention of the adored 
object’s name in her absence was supposed 
to add that relish to the cup for which the 
former required her presence, and the palm 
for subtlety of compliment thus rests un- 
doubtedly with our forefathers, I think that 
in sobriety and delicacy at least, the modern 
phrase will be admitted to have a great ad- 
vantage over its Bacchanalian predecessor. 

However originally derived, it is now the 
name of, I repeat, a great and noble institu- 
tion, differing from any cis-atlantic process 
of the kind in the thorough recognition and 
countenance accorded to it by all parties. A 
primitive society, if wanting in refinement, 
is certainly the more conspicuous in common 
sense ; and when young John Alden of the 
new Burntwood settlement, and pretty little 
Priscilla Mayflower of Alfredsburg, take evi- 
dent delight in each other’s companionship, 
what can be more natural or sensible than 
to permit them to enjoy it on all reasonable 
occasions? They are tacitly recognized as 
muffining, and it is thenceforth spoken of 
with as little surprise and curiosity as if they 
were engaged or married. Anent it no pry- 
ing and tattling old maid sits whispering in 
the ear in a corner: it is treated as a mat- 
ter of course, and is known upon the house 
tops of society. No fidgety mamma whisks 
off Priscilla under herruthless wing, to lecture 
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her on too frequent valses with John: Pris- 
cilla dances for her own amusement, not mam- 
ma’s, and never deems that any but herself 
is to choose her partners. No stern papa 
waits upon John the morning after a picnic, 
remarks upon his conduct, and demands his 
intentions: papa knows probably quite as 
much about John’s intentions as John knows 
himself, and is perfectly blissful in his ig- 
norance. In due time possibly it may occur 
to both that their present companionship 
may be advantageously extended for life, 
and John will seek papa for his sanction, 
and Priscilla come nestling to mamma with 
the tidings, or it may never occur to them 
to think about it at all; or again, they may 
think about it, talk about it, and resolve one 
or both that it is not meet to be prolorged 
beyond the age of balls and picnics—that the 
muffin would become stale, and would never 
convert into the solid household loaf of do- 
mestic life, and then it protably—but by no 
means necessarily—ceases, and ceases as nat- 
urally and easily as it began. 

And would that this most wholesome and 
vigorous exotic could be engrafted upon our 
stubborn but heart-rotten old social root. 
When shall we cease to run our daily course 
upon tramroads and along rectilinear em- 
bankments? Upon tramroads verily are 
driven our youths and maidens—upon par- 
allel lines which, being produced, never meet 
save at rigidly fixed and stated “ points,” 
and not even there at will, but only by the 
agency of certain appointed guards with 
breaks and private signals and every known 
apparatus of interference, themselves, again, 
under the strictest possible orders and pen- 
alties from a high and awful company. When 
shall we arrive at the age of traction-en- 
_ gines, and be able to lay our own lines for 
our own journeys, so we ascend not nor de- 
scend from the very evident level of propri- 
ety? Our John Aldens may meet many a 
Priscilla in the course of their youth, but | 
neither of them will knowit. Should either 
suspect the hidden sympathy, what facility 
have they for proof? Sufficient intimacy 
for such a discovery is forbidden till the en- 





gagement, forsooth, is made—the engage- | 
ment which should arise from and depend on 
the discovery, even as Jacky at school is in- 
terdicted from the water until he has learnt | 
to swim. What marvel that where all | 


streams are unknown, Jacky eventually | 
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blunders into a deep one and is drowned, 
and that Priscilla is miserable with Miles 
Standish (in a manner quite uncontempleted 
by Longfellow), when John could have made 
her happy ? 

But enough. A society which has not the 
energy to reform its hats, how shall it ever 
reform its habits ?—and I have wandered 
miles from Alfredsburg and our picnic, 
yea, even to the middle of next century, 
about which date I have hopes that our de- 
scendants of the third and fourth generation 
will see at length the advisibility of improv- 
ing their head-gear and their heart-gear to- 
gether. 

And all this time we have been jingling 
cheerily along the Pokioctikook road, with 
a perfect monstre concert of sleigh-bells and 
merry voices ringing crisp and clear through 


the frozen woods. Spencer and I, the only - 


unmuffined bachelors in barracks, are the 
pioneers of the party, and drive the fore- 
most of the long line of sleighs, following on 
the trail of the Indians, who passed up with 
their treboggin or hand-sled this morning, 
and without whose tracks our English eyes 
would often be at fault for the deeply cov- 
ered road. Even this clue isin many places 
obliterated by a drifting wind which has 
risen, but they have left us other signs. 
Here they have moved off by main strength 
a tree which was lying across the path ; here 
they have elected it easier to hew a piece 
bodily out of a larger one, and there is just 
room for us to pass between the notched ends 
yawning apart on either side, which 


«———stand aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs which have been rent asunder.” 


Here, at a divergence of the road, they have 
given us a gentle hint which route to take, 
by hopelessly barricading up the’route which 
we are not to take, to the great prospective 
annoyance of the next settler who shall pass 
thereby on his journey into town for the 
half-years’ news, and find himself not the 
only settler in the way. And so on we go, 
probably as often off the road as on it ; now 
plowing through a drift which threatens to 
engulf horse, sleigh, and all; now borne 
high aloft by a hard-frozen crust on the sur- 
face: anon such a crust will break at the 
critical moment of support, and perhaps un- 
der one runner only of some more unfor- 
tunate sleigh, to the complete bouleversement 
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thereof and the scattering of its inmates in ; 


picturesque ruin into the snow ; all hands are 
then piped to the work, and the débris, ani- 
mate and inanimate, is soon and with much 
laughter picked up and re-established, and 
on we go again. Little Georgy Winbush 
cannot be induced to stay in his father’s 
sleigh for two consecutive minutes, and his 
round face and curly hair matted with snow 
and icicles come peeping over at the backs 
of us all in turn as he mounts and takes a 
temporary ride on our runners (which in this 
hospitable respect have a great advantage 
over wheels), thence retailing to us the latest 
fun from the other end of the line, bringing 
and taking messages real or imaginary, and 
acting as the train to a continual explosion 
of laughter and good-humor=<the best pos- 
sible provocatives to warmth even on one of 
the coldest days of a Canadian winter. 
Hallo! halt everybody. What on earth 
are we to do now? An enormous hemlock 
has fallen across our road since the Indians 
passed in the morning. Men leave their 
reins in the mittens of ladies, and hurry on 
snow-shoes to the front. Can it be lifted ? 
We all apply our shoulders to the common 
weal, but the weight of the trunk and the 
tangled boughs have fixed it quite immova- 
bly. It is suggested that a shout may reach 
the Indians, who cannot be more than two 
miles distant ; for sound flies far over frozen 
ground and through an atmosphere below 
zero. Our major of the stentorian chest, 
raises a shout, rounding it off with a shrill 
guttural falsetto which a Switzer could but 
envy; but there is no response. Let us all 
shout. Spencer gives the time—one, two, 
three, anda ——. No, a failure this time ; 
some too late, some not at all. The ladies 
confess that they “ didn’t know what to call 
out,” which is a grave difficulty to be met. 
The curate who is great upon music, ad- 
vances a theory that “ oi” gives the loudest 
scope to a man’s voice, “ ai” to a woman’s, 
which is duly impressed upon everybody. 
Time as before, and ——. Well, with due 
admiration for each individual voice, I must 
say that the general effect is the most hor- 
rible and demoniacal uproar that I ever heard. 
Still no answer from the Indians. Some one 
declares that Echo has answered “ay ” and 
is coming ; but Echo bears noaxe. No, we 
must send home for one, or our picnic is 
over. Warwick’s is the last sleigh—the only 
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one which can turn back; and his horse 
withal is fleet. Like a good fellow as he is, 
he throws himself at once into the breach, 
consigns his muffin to the maternal dish- 
cover, and along our now well-worn road is 
off at a gallop to Alfredsburg. 

How are we to spend the interval ? Grum- 
blings are beginning to be heard, and bright 
faces to look clouded and unhappy. Our 
picnic will be a failure after all. Spencer 
seizes the moment with the eye of a gen- 
eral; and a snowball beautifully aimed 
bursts like a shell on the broad breast of 
Dick Winbush, where he sits on his distant 
box-seat, covering him and his wife and his 
children, and all that he hath, with its sting- 
ing little component atoms. Dick is a pug- 
nacious man. He is down, and returns it 
in an instant; but missing his assailant, 
hits nearly everybody else. Before men may 
count a score, the whole strength of the 
company, male and female, is engaged in a 
promiscuous and internecine war. Hats and 
mufis, and their owners, are knocked in all 
directions ; horses are plunging in the snow 
with affright ; the battle rages most uproar- 
iously ; and Warwick on his return is hailed 
with a shout from what seems an array 
of ghosts clad all in white, to whose ex- 
cited calculations he seems but to have been 
absent ten minutes. 

A passage is quickly hewn through the 
body of the prostrate giant, and we are off 
again. Presently the same undeniable fin- 
gerposts as before suggest to us to turn off 
from the road into the bush; and signs of 
the cutting, hauling, and Macadamite labors 
of the morning become more and more fre- 
quent. The road is now rather trying to 
horse and man, and we are not sorry when 
through the trees we see a wreath of smoke 
and a group of Indians, and know that we 
have arrived at our destination. 

Moween’s “ two tree more” Indians have 
expanded into two or a dozen, who are stand- 
ing about in picturesque attitudes and bril- 
liant costumes, all beads and feathers, and 
furs and colored blankets, and smoking the 
pipe of stolidity. They have evidently been 
hard at work though, and have built us a 
most elaborate wigwam, large enough to 
hold us all, of timber and strips of bark, 
banked up outside with snow, and lined, 
cushioned, and carpeted inside, as soft and 
snug as a wren’s nest, with boughs of red 
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cedar, of which it smells most deliciously. 
It is provided with the primitive hole at the 
top for a chimney, out of which rolls the 
smoke of a huge log fire which occupies the 
centre of the cabin, and which is now doing 
duty to a cauldron of soup bubbling upon it, 
and thereby adding most material charms to 
the sight and smell of theinterior. Such of 
the provender as was entrusted to Indian 
conveyance is already disposed in quaint 
taste on the green divan which surrounds 
the fire; where it is soon joined by the wines 
and other liquors, and such more delicate 
viands as we have carried up ourselves, and 
by sundry unexpected contributions from 


- generous guests; and finally, by ourselves, 


in attitudes Turkish, Roman, Aztec, or orig- 
inal. The archdeacon breaks through a Ba- 
bel of tongues with grace (which I am sadly 
afraid everybody was going to forget), and 
the feast begins. 

Ido not purpose to drag the reader 
through that fusion—perhaps I should say 
confusion—of three courses and a dessert, 
which constitutes the invariable picnic din- 
ner, nor to tantalize him in the fashion of a 
mischievous and greedy schoolboy, who after 
the insinuating inquiry, “ Jim, do you like 
apples?” replies to an eager affirmative, 
“Then see me eat ’em.” Suffice it to say 
that a very good dinner is nearly proving a 
failure owing to the lamentable discovery 
that the supply of spoons and forks is hope- 
lessly inadequate to our numbers. I am sorry 
to say that I overhear Mrs. McPie begin- 
ning some general remarks on the subject of 


_ bachelor housekeeping scarcely calculated to 


promote the harmony of the meeting, but 
most of the company are preparing cheer- 
fully to accommodate themselves to a some- 
what digital and ante-Elizabethan style of 
domestic economy,—when Moween, whom I 
have sometime before (not without grave 
and derogatory suspicions of his character), 
observed to eye the plate-basket very atten- 
tively and proceed to give some orders in In- 
dian to his young men, suddenly comes in 
with a handful of wooden implements, quite 
sufficiently resembling spoons and forks to 
be readily and with comfort used as such, 
and fresh carved from the live wood with 
those wonderful Indian knives which seem 
in their hands to represent every known in- 
strument of section or perforation, from a 
spade to a corkscrew. The forks are very 
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easily made, Nature having taken most of the 
work off the hands of Art, by causing certain 
trees, well known to Indian eyes, to trifur- 
cate in their foliage: but the spoons, shaped 
and hollowed from the solid block, are mar- 
vels of Indian handicraft and ingenuity. 
“ Plenty coming more,” says Moween, and 
by twos and threes they keep pouring in all 
dinner-time, some of them even ornamented 
with rude patterns or animal portraits, and 
varying in size according to the taste of the 
carver ; possibly according to the well-known 
capacity of his own mouth, or, better known 
still, that of his squaw athome. Last of all 
comes in a large and elaborate ladle to be 
presented in due form to the ‘ sargum” or 
general himself; with the idea, I suppose, 
that his appetite is equal to his dignity: and 
however ill-adapted in size the present may 
be, I think that there are few who know him 
but will admit that, in shape and material at 
least, nothing could be more admirably 
suited to his character and capacity. 

We have hoped to get over the necessary 
half-hour’s session after dinner without the 
infliction of speeches, and exert ourselves 
bravely to let no pause in the conversation 
give excuse to any over-zealous orator ; but 
fate and—unpleasant and unmanageable as 
fate—Mrs. McPie, have willed it otherwise ; 
and the latter with many a frown and whis- 
pered order (I have since been told even 
with pinches), at length forces her judge into 
a perpendicular position, and into delivering 
himself of some observations (which, to do 
him justice, are short and neat), laudatory of 
the general. Nothing loth, our command- 
ant dilates for a much longer period on the 
very same topic, which is a favorite one 
with him, but ends, to our great relief, in 
proposing ourselyes—to our relief, for we 
now have the ballin our own hands, and can 
hold it. Spencer is our Spruch-sprecher, and 
adroitly closes his half-dozen words of ac- 
knowledgment with mention that the In- 
dians outside are prepared to show us some 
dances and games; so everybody rises and 
emerges into the open air, to the great dis- 
appointment of Mrs. McPie, the climax of 
whose plan was that after speeches should 
come songs and glees,.and meet opportunity 
should arise to her to evince the superiority 
of her own upper register over that of her 
great friend, rival, and enemy, Mrs. McKaw, 
who is prima donna of the centores, as she, 
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Mrs. McPie, is of the decani, in the amateur 
choir of Alfredsburg Cathedral. 

There are two or three more fires blaz- 
ing outside, at which we may stand with- 
out the necessity of any violent motion 
to keep ourselves warm; and on a natural 
open space in the bush, at the edge of which 
they have purposely fixed our camp, the In- 
dians are standing in a body, before yet 
another fire (there is nothing to pay for fuel 
in the woods), with snow-shoes on feet and 
axes in hands; for the first game is to be 
throwing the tomahawk—with which name 
they dignify their axes—at a mark. A low 
bow growing horizontally from a tree-side 
has been cut off, and the stump carved and 
burnt into a rude representation of a bear’s 
head, and this is the butt ; the point between 
the bear’s eyes forming, however paradoxi- 
cally, the bull’s eye, for there is a bear sup- 
posed to be vulnerable to the strongest arm 
or the sharpest tomahawk. The distance 
fixed is about thirty yards, and when the 
audience is ready the men make their throws 
in turn, the successful ones running on and 
proudly drawing their axes out to make 
room for others. The unsuccessful will have 
to burrow for theirs afterwards many feet 
into the snow ; and but that they are Indi- 
ans, might think themselves lucky to recover 
their property at all, without a prophet to 
make it rise to the surface. But to see them 
throw is wonderful. The axe, held perpen- 
dicularly, has to make one whole revolution 
before it reaches the mark; and however 
straightly it may be aimed, unless it has ar- 
rived at such a point in its revolution as to 
present exactly the top corner of its edge to 
the fore when it reaches the mark, it cannot 
stick there, and the throw is a failure. 
However, in this difficult respect most of 
them succeed, and judge their distances as 
well as if their axes could be “ sighted,” and 
were “ at thirty yards ready ;” but the aim 
is not always so good: some stick in the 
trunk, one lops off an ear from the bear, and 
darting off at a tangent nearly does the 
same by the tutor, who is as usual in the 
wrong place (examining possibly to see 
whether he could lead that bear). Some 
miss altogether; Moween’s only sticks in 
the nose, where it gives to the bear the ap- 
pearance of some stage in the progress of 
Darwinite development towards an “ Aunt 
Sally.” It is reserved for Moween-sis, or 
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the younger of that name, the heir-apparent 
and Uncas of the tribe, to plant his toma- 
hawk exactly in the hollow of the os frontis 
—for which feat we duly reward him with 
a glass of brandy, the most suitable prize 
ready to hand. 

Then comes a race, and then a dance—the 
snake-dance ; the body of that reptile being 
represented by all the Indians in a row with 
hands joined, following Moween, who is fore- 
most of the line, and may be said to consti- 
tute the neck (if indeed snakes have necks) ; 
for its head is the head of a ‘ musquash,” 
or musk-rat, which, together with the rest 
of the animal’s fur, wrought about in divers 
colors with wampum-beads and stained por- 
cupine quills, forms the much-valued “ pits- 
noggin,” or pouch to Moween’s full dress as 
chieftain, and which he now holds forward 
in his right hand, imitating therewith the 
swaying motion of a snake’s head in the 
most absurd pantomime possible, and shak- 
ing some grains of shot, which supply the 
place of brains to the rat’s present state of 
existence, to add to the fierce effect of the 
supposed serpent. And in this chain they 
trot gravely along sideways, winding about 
religiously after their chief, to the accom- 
paniment of a low muttered monotone in 
chorus, varied occasionally by a somewhat 
startling solo from Moween, of the nature 
of a view-hallo, at the beginning of some 
new movement: the correct step being to 
use the heel almost exclusively of the toe, 
and to give a sort of ad libitum duck or 
courtesy with one leg at every third or 
fourth step, thereby supplying the undula- 
tions of the snake’s body: now ina long 
line, as at “ follow the leader,” in among the 
fires and ourselves, taking delight in cut- 
ting two muffins asunder, or cleaving right 
through a group of laughing spectators ; 
now circling up, as at the more infantine 
game of “winding up the clock,” into a 
seemingly inextricable mass, from the cen- 
tre of which suddenly and mysteriously 
emerge the head and neck, and lead it out 
into line again without what appears the in- 
evitable process of unwinding ignominiously 
by the tail ; now sneaking low under a mass; 
of fallen trees, now climbing aloft into the 
branches of a group of standing ones; and. 
ever the stamp with the heel grows.stronger, 





the courtesy deeper, and the chorus louder; 
and the monster serpent darts and rolls, 
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coils and uncoils, pricks up its crest, and| of repassing Spencer, when that hero him- 
rattles and growls and hisses with ever-in-| self falls, and so immediately in front of 
creasing vehemence, till the excitement is| Winbush that the latter cannot choose but 
at its height, and suddenly with a frightful | fall also; and while each is fighting to be 
yell it breaks up into its component joints, | first up, Warwick plods clumsily but calmly 
—which subside again at once into calm| in, slowly as he has plodded the whole dis- 
statuesque figures smoking sulky pipes, and | tance, and is an easy winner. 
apparently less capable of excitement than; Great is the applause and laughter, and 
the battered bear’s head, their late butt,| great the delight beaming in the eyes of 
which is grinning at them through its scars | Miss Baby as she welcomes the victor back 
like a prize-fighter after a battle. to her side; for even in so tortoise-like a 
And now Dick Winbush, fired with emu- | manner it is no small achievement to over- 
lation, vows that the white blood present| come so fleet a hair as Winbush, long the 
shall no longer remain stagnant, but shall | recognized champion in athletic sports of the 
promote its own circulation by similar feats. | whole country-side. By a unanimous im- 
So about a dozen of us, responding to the| pulse and by acclamation that young lady is 
call, go forth and gird up our loins for a| elected our “‘ Queen of Love and Beauty,” 
race upon snow-shoes, which to inexpert|/ and a wreath of arbor-vite, extemporized 
feet, like most of those now essaying, is | with agile fingers and still studded with the 
nearly a corresponding insanity to the race | glittering jewellery of nature, is placed in 
in sacks in which bucolic minds do so greatly | her hands, with which she forthwith publicly 
delight. We stand, however, boldly in a| crowns her victorious knight, commending 
row, and Moween starts us with a curious him at the same time in appropriate phrase- 


but expressive Indian formula. Half of us| ology worthy of the palmiest days of chivalry. 
fall over each other at the very start, a mass | But soon is the mirth checked, for a mur- 
of struggling and helpless humanity; two | mur goes round that the tutor has not re-ap- 
more stagger down a few yards further ; and | peared since the race. Can he have absconded 
though many of the fallen rise and flounder | in discomfiture at his defeat and fall? Is he 
on, it is only to tumble once and again at| gone to recreate exhausted nature at the 
every fresh attempt. Loud laughter greets | wine-bin in the hut? I involuntarily look 
our successive failures, and the race is with | towards the wooden bear, lest that too may 
the four who got well off at first. Winbush | have been led off as a companion of his flight ; 
is leading, like an expert native as he is, but | but it is not that propensity which has lost 
Spencer, who, is an acrobat by instinct and| us our friend. The consternation is great, 
takes to snow-shoes as if he had worn a pair | though I am bound to say that his two pu- 
under his long-clothes in his earliest in-| pils do not appear inconsolable. Presently 
fancy, is close at his heels; behind them, a| near our late starting-point some one descries 
bad third and fourth, follow Fox the secre-| what is apparently a stick moving on the 
tary, and Warwick, who knows as little about | snow, but is proved by inspection to be the 
snow-shoes as a cat about walnut-shells, but | tip of a snow-shoe’s heel; and going up to 
whom Baby, his muffin, like a brave girl, has | the spot we find the poor castigator of youth 








- sent forth to the contest on pain of her im-| still in the very position into which he must 


mediate displeasure. So goes half the race, | first have fallen, where we all fell with a per- 
when a temporary derangement of Win-| pendicular “ header,” held inextricably above 
bush’s foot-gear gives Spencer the lead ; be- | by the snow-shoes, and embraced round the 
hind whom, Fox pressing close, stoops craft- | neck and shoulders beneath by some twigs of 
ily forward to seize the pointed heel of his | not uncongenial birch growing far under the 
snow-shoe, whereby to supplant him as a|snow. Here, suicide and self-buried, he 
very Jacob; but, not so successful in ma-| must infallibly have remained for the winter, 
neuvre as that patriarch, himself plunges | but for our timely interference, for apoplexy 
head foremost into the snow, and is lost to the | and cold are already racing to be first in at 
gaze of a deriding audience. The loose|hisdeath. We lift him from his grave, and 
snow-shoe is now re-adjusted, and native | bear him, black in the face, and spluttering 
talent again asserting its superiority, within | what may be dead languages, but certainly is 
a few yards of the goal Dick is on the point | no known living one, beneath the shelter of 
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the wigwam, where, under the skilful hands 
of extemporary Miss Nightingales, he gradu- 
ally resumes his former bearing and tem- 
perament,—a rise of not perhaps so many 
degrees of animation as might be expected, 
considering the depths of snow and asphyxia 
from which we rescued him. 

The sun is now going down, and for the 
last hour or so the harder frost has been 
baking afresh the crust which the day’s sun 
had sodden; we have yet an hour before we 
must be returning, and now is the time for 
“coasting.” The Indians re-appear after an 
absence of some duration, in which (known 
only to the initiated) they have been finish- 
ing a manufacture of “ coasting-sleds ” com- 
menced this morning; and laden with these 
the whole party adjourns a few hundred yards 
to the sloping gorge of the river, which, with 
a somewhat broader adjunct of valley than 
the Pokioctikook for the most part affects, 
forms just there a firstrate ground for coast- 
ing. 

Now, I have no hesitation in saying that 
coasting is emphatically and without exagger- 
ation the very best fun in the whole world; 
and as a loyal subject I cannot help lament- 
ing that the flight of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales through Canada was not in the win- 
ter, that he might have expanded and invig- 
orated his mind with the enjoyment thereof. 
The game is played thus: On the top of a 
hill-side, or other declivity of frozen snow, 
one or more coasters sit down in their sled 
(which I cannot better describe than by say- 
ing that a large tea-tray, slightly turned up 
at one end for the front, and with a handle 
of rope fastened to the middle of the end so 
turned up, would make as good a specimen 
as could be desired), launch it over the edge, 
slide down at a tremendous pace, and are 
borne far over the plain below or up the op- 
posite hill. Ofcourse, the steeper and longer 
the descent, the greater the excitement; 
which is also much increased by any obsta- 
cle in the nature of a fallen tree, a ditch, or 
a low wall or other fence, which may cross 
the line of descent, at which the use of the 
up-turned point and the string attached be- 
comes apparent; and a pull in season with 
the latter will raise the point sufficiently to 
make the sled touch lightly and fly over any 
ordinary obstruction, far out into the air on 
the lower side, with a leap to which a five- 
barred gate on a free-going horse is a mere 
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nothing as a matter of esthetics, and which 
certainly, in a physical point of view, involves 
as much danger to the seat of a novice, the 
balance required to preserve it being some- 
thing between that of riding without saddle, 
and that of sitting the lightest possible racing- 
skiff through the wash of a Thames steamer. 
Your good coaster, however, will, with the 
aid of his rein of rope, put his wooden steed 
at leaps in breadth and depth certainly, and 
under favorable circumstances even in height, 
equal to any feat which Mr. Mytton or Mr. 
Assheton Smith would have thought practi- 
cable for their thoroughbreds, and at a pace 
to which those heroes never attained—no, 
not the former, even figuratively speaking ; 
on regaining the ice he finds the onward slid- 
ing impulse quite sufficient to bear him harm-. 
less through any depth of drop, and settling 
himself in his seat he shoots on again faster 
than ever, gathering up his reins and hold- 
ing his horse well together for the next leap. 
Still it is not always possible to preserve a 
close impingement on one’s seat, and over a 
more ferocious leap than ordinary the sled 
and its driver describe two distinct arcs 
through the air, an inner and an outer, 
joining again on the other side; even as the 
beautiful and accomplished Madlle. Kamp- 
tulica, universally proclaimed to be the sylph 
of the modern circus, in her grand equestrian 
and saltatorial entertainment, styled Circas- 
sian Courtship, or the Brigand and the Bound- 
ing Bride of the Balkhan (exhibited by par- 
ticular desire of the nobility and gentry), flies 
high aloft through Mr. Merriman’s papered 
hoop, while her spotted steed surmounts his 
allotted hurdle below, and the double feat 
performed, horse and rider are reunited ; 
she turning, coquettish, with triumphant 
smile, flees ever onward from her pursuing 
lover. 

But there is a still more pleasant phase of 
this most delightful of all invented sports, 
which may be more aptly compared to the 
closing scene of the same hippodramatic per- 
formance, when constant love is rewarded, 
and the maiden relenting has allowed her 
brigand swain to overtake her, and the two, 
united upon one steed, ride together very 
happily all.the rest of their lives. For 
whereas all young ladies have not the nerve 
necessary for the due guidance of the coast- 
ing-sled, and for the exactly punctual touch 
of the rein which alone produces the leap, 
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now these, with excellent good taste do, for 
the most part, commit themselves to the care 
and guidance of some judicious cavalier, be- 
hind whom and on whose sled each takes her 
seat, as on a pillion, relieved from the anxie- 
ties and in full humor for the pleasures of the 
game. Iam sure that when I state that such 
good sense was found to characterize nearly 
all the ladies of our party, no one will be sur- 
prised to hear that many of us remained 
coasting on the slope of the Pokioctikook 
long after the hour fixed for our departure, 
each vieing with the other in the pace and 
in the height of the leaps at which we car- 
ried our respective partners; and that War- 
wick was the very last to become persuaded 
of the long-patent necessity of abandoning 
the sled and the hill-side for a larger vehicle 
and a more level road. 

Returning to the wigwam we find the el- 
ders of the party sitting patiently over the 
fire, discussing maize-cakes and stirrup-cups 
of Indian concoction ; and from the light of 
battle visible in the eyes of the two ladies of 
the choir, I argue that there has been sing- 
ing, let us hope with more real than figura- 
tive harmony. Now, in that I said anon 
*‘ over the fire,” I used the phrase advisedly, 
and with a consciousness of its being less a 
misnomer than is usual with it ; for our blaz- 
ing logs, somewhat raised above our level in 
the morning, have by this time eaten their 
way far downwards into the soil, which is 
but a lower continuation, more decomposed 
and closer packed, of the débris of the fallen 
timber of centuries described above—another 
of those wonders (another and the same) 
which must be understood before an idea 
can be formed of the wildness of the aborig- 
inal forest. At how great a depth in this 
downward process of gradual decomposition 
real undeniable earth may be said to begin, I 
do not know; but in the bush the easiest, 
though perhaps not the shortest, way to dig a 
pit is to light a fire, which, in the course of 
a day will often burrow many feet into its 
vegetable hearth—a stratum of deposit even 
now undergoing a slow decoction towards 
forming the coal-bed of some future condi- 
tion of our planet, a wonder to its geologists 
and a fortune to its landowners. Our very 
picnic to-day has doubtless been at the ulti- 
mate cost of at least five shillings at the pit’s 
mouth to a smutty-faced coal proprietor of 





some yet undeveloped stage of animal exist- 
ence. 

Undeterred by so solemn a thought, we 
are content to let our fire burn on a little 
longer while we, too, prepare ourselves with 
fortifying beverages for our journey home- 
wards—that silent moonlit romantic journey, 
fraught, as it has turned out, with such mo- 
mentous consequences to more than one of 
our party. For when I rejoin the gallant 
Eleventy-second next week, shall I not find 
that Warwick, my chum and my chiefest 
mate, my companion, and mine own familiar 
friend, with whom I took sweet counsel on 
every circumstance of life, and shared every- 
thing, from a purse to a tobacco-pouch, with- 
out whom I was but as the left arm of a 
maimed soldier—is no longer known to the 
barracks and the mess-room, no longer to 
be found for a game at billiards or a stretch 
across country; but has dwindled to a mere 
denizen of distant lodgings in the same gar- 
rison town, devoted to domestic pursuits and 
engrossed with household cares—has given 


up smoking and the manly arts in general, | 


is to be seen only on parade, to be heard 
only in his own drawing-room,—in short, 
has degenerated into a married man? _Lit- 
tle did our agent think (as, indeed, how 
should he?) with whom I but now depos- 
ited my name for an exchange, and who 
marvelled at my anxiety to leave so crack a 
regiment, that it was all owing to the inabil- 
ity of another to resist a pair of blue eyes in 
a moonlit snowlit valley four thousand miles 
distant. 

Yet, while the sleighs are coming round. 
and their owners are still “ fitting the halter 
and traversing the cart,” and are loth to quit 
the warmth, outer and inner, which they are 
preparatorily acquiring, I cannot better take 
leave of those readers who have patiently 
persevered with me hitherto, than by giving 
them (by kind permission of the author) 
what Spencer calls the “doggrel ditty” 
which he has composed for the occasion, and 
which he chants forth to us just ere we finally 
leave our wigwam to the wild-beasts and the 
elements :— 

Oh! ’tis pleasant to thread Pokioctikook’s bed, 

When Spring gives first loose to his gambols, 
When his freshest whirls fast the huge lumber- 

logs past, 

And the May-flower peeps from the bram- 

bles ; 
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When his open banks rest the red tribes of the 
West, 
The maple’s juice honied wlio flock to cook : 
But Spring’s not the time I would praise in my 
rhyme 
As the best on the wild Pokioctikook. 


Then how great is the pleasure to stroll in cool 
leisure 
*Neath his woods in full “ livery of season ;” 
To shun the hot sore gust that parches in Au- 
rust 
Till A name but exertton is treason 
With rod and with tackle, brown warp and 
green hackle, 
Where the trout ’neath the pendulous rock 
take hook : 
But Winter’s far sweeter to those who will greet 
her, 
When she reigns on the wild Pokioctikook. 


And how grand the days brief ere the fall of the 
leaf, 
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Each gorgeous tint limus on from golden to 
crimson, 

Till his banks are as rainbows refulgent ; 

When the storm is abroad, and the huge trunks 
are strawed, 

Upwrenched by its fierce equinoctic hook : 

Bat 7 grander and better when Frost’s heavy 
etter 

Has stilled all the wild Pokioctikook. 


Yes, sweeter than ever, are wild wood and river 
In the charms which to-day have been lent 
them, 
When merry hearts gather, and love it the 
rather 
That Nature conspires to prevent them. 
We, the highest, the least, from our queen of 
the feast 
To Moween, who so ably has mocked a cook, 
With joy will remember this day of December 
On the banks of the wild Pokioctikook. 





When Nature with pencil indulgent 


T. G. F. 





A CHARMING little gift book for readers of all 
ages between ten and a hundred is Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs 
and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 
Maemillan and Co. It.is a most thoroughly 
executed selection, designed to include all the 
best lyrics in the language, and none but the 
best. The inclination of the selecter’s taste ap- 
pears to be towards Keats, Shelley, and Words- 
worth; Scott, Byron, and Moore yield much; 
and Burns is prominent in the collection. Her- 
rick, Drummond of Hawthorndean, Cowper, 
and Gray are there, their due place being of 
course given to Shakspeare and Milton, the other 
chief contributors. Of Surrey there is not a 
strain. From Spenser, the Prothalamion only 
is taken; Astrophel is left. From George Her- 
bert there is only one lyric, and that not, we 
think, his best —‘‘ When God at first made 
man.” Certainly more than three specimens of 
the best lyric poetry should have come from 
Ben Jonson in a collection undertaking to in- 
clude it all. From Greene there is nothing, 
though his Shepherd’s Wife’s Song, and the 
pathetic strain in which he laments his wasted 
life, had charm and character and a strong hu- 
man interest to recommend them. From Pope 
there is but one short poem taken—the Quiet 
Life—the Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day being ex- 
cluded. We might multiply questions of omis- 


and in every material respect daintily appointed, 
while its price is within the means even of cot- 
tage readers, has within two or three months 
passed through four or five editions, will rank 
high this year among the Christmas gift books, 
and will never be suffered by the public to pass 
out of print.—Examiner. 


On tHE Rigut or Secession. — Editorial 
Remarks.—No man, no association of men, no 
State, or set of States, has a right to withdraw 
itself from this Union of its own accord. The 
same power which knit us together can unknit. 
The same formality which formed the links of 
the Union is necessary to dissolve it. The ma- 
jority of States which formed the Union must 
consent to the withdrawal of any one branch of 
it. Until that consent has been obtained, any 
attempt to dissolve the Union, or obstruct the 
efficacy of the constitutional laws, is treason— 
treason to all intents and purposes.—Richmond 
Inquirer, Nov. 1st, 1814. 


The above paragraph, which is as strong an 
objurgation of secession as could be put into so 
few words, is from the columns of the Jnquirer, 
1 when the afterwards “ veteran” editor Ritchie 





sion, and so may any one of any possible collec-} was in his youth and vigor, and before that in- 


tion. Mr. Palgrave’s is the best we have yet 


seen ; its only fault being that it doth profess too 
much in claiming to give within three hundred 
pages all the best lyric poetry of England. The 
compiler says that he has been twice through the 


body of our poetry, from which he made his se- 
lection, and has appealed when in doubt to three 


friends, one of them Mr. Tennyson. Although 


the bias of his taste is manifest, its refinement is | 
unquestionable, The little book, daintily printed, ; Union.” —TZranscript. 


fluential journal fell into the week and unstable 
| hands of Wise & Co., and is well worthy of cir- 
; culation at the present time. Our national 
| quest, Mr. Mason, has, without doubt, seen it 
| before, but it may refresh his mind to reperuse 
| an opinion of treason like his, given by the long 
distinguished advocate of Virginia’s democracy, 
“the resolutions of 789,” ete., and whose last 
| public labors were given as editor of “ The 
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From The Saturday Review. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 

No one who is acquainted with the two 
great English universities can doubt that, 
in the midst of the general similarity of 
their results, there is a dissimilarity exten- 





sive enough to give the foundation of a con- 
ception of something distinct and peculiar to 
each. Our notion of a Cambridge man is 
not quite the same as that of an Oxford man. 
The difference is exceedingly slight in the 
midst of the general uniformity of their 
habits, manners, tastes, and opinions; but 
still it exists. Certainly there are many of 
the best specimens of each group in whom 
that which is supposed to be characteristic 
of it is wanting. We recognize the univer- 
sity man, but there is nothing to tell us 
to which university he belongs; and natu- 
rally this is most frequently the case among 
those who have long ceased to reside at their 
university, have mixed much with the world, 
and have gradually toned down into a har- 
mony with the ways and habits of the social 
sphere to which they belong. Nor are we 
sure that the characteristic difference, what- 
ever it may be, is of a permanent kind. It is 
not impossible that many of the features 
which we should now note as most strongly 
marking Oxford belonged to Cambridge fifty 
years ago. As both universities are sup- 
plied from the same class, and as it is often 
a mere accident to which university a boy 
destined for college is sent—as their endow- 
ments are nearly equal, as they are equally 
connected with the Church, and as the same 
view of education substantially prevails at 
both—there is no reason why their charac- 
teristics should not from time to time be in- 
terchanged. At any given moment, however, 
a difference exists, whatever that difference 








may be. It is possible, perhaps, to state 
what that difference is; but we do not see | 
that it is a difference involving any superi- | 





CAMBRIDGE. 


universities is not one which can gratify 
any paltry feeling of rivalry, nor is it neces- 
sary in drawing it to rest on the instances 
of individuals, or to make hints or allusions 
which can wound modesty or offend sensi- 
bility. In fact, directly we descend to indi- 
viduals, the truth of the general distinction 
fades away. When we speak of a French- 
man, we do not mean M. Guizot, or Louis 
Napoleon, or the Duke of Aumale, or any 
less celebrated Frenchman we may happen 
to know—we refer to a type which we have 
created from a great variety of instances. 
This typical Oxford man has characteristic 
points of difference which mark him off from 
the typical Cambridge man, and to note what 
these points of difference happen to be at 
present is as interesting as to examine any 
other fact of English society. 

If stated very briefly, the chief difference 
may be said to be that the Cambridge man 
is more practical. Whether there is some- 
thing in the method of training pursued, or 
whether the different degrees of importance 
assigned to the various branches of educa- 


tion may be the cause, or whether the pit- : 


ting of man against man in examinations 
may operate still more powerfully, the fact 
soon forces itself on the attention of all 
close observers. If two school friends part, 
and meet again after spending a year at the 
respective universities, they are soon con- 
scious that they no longer work exactly in 
the same way. The Cambridge student has 
learned to regard everything as a task which 
he must honestly and steadily get through. 
To do it, and not to think about it, is his 
aim. Still less does he occupy himself with 
thinking about doing it. He is too busy 
and methodical for the agreeable but delu- 
sive pleasure of secondary reflection. He 
has to master a subject, and all he cares 
is to master it and to go through it, so 
that he may satisfy the practical test of 


ority or inferiority. We cannot find any | being examined in it and answering cred- 
grounds whatever for thinking that, at this |itably. When he leaves college and com- 
moment, either university is better than the | mences a profession, he works in the same 
other, or even that the elements of character | way. A law student from Cambridge, for 
which either tends to clicit and promote are | jnstance, has generally no very romantic 
better than those brought out of the shade! yiows either of his profession or ‘of himself. 
at the other. If there is an excess of good, 
there is an excess of something else which 
as nearly as possible compensates it—char- 


Here is a very complex, confused, various 
piece of learning which he has undertaken 
to acquire. To do the thing well he must 


acteristic faults accompany characteristic | work hard, and must utterly disbelieve that 
any knowledge will come unless it is pain- 


excellences. The comparison of the two | 
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fully obtained. He must cultivate a legal 
memory, note carefully up all that he thinks 
he ought to know, and prepare himself to 
be able to pass an imaginary examination 
at the shortest possible notice. The Oxford 
student, on the other hand, is more in- 
clined to speculate about law, to dally with 
its details, and to despise its confusion. 
Cambridge men, so to speak, approach law 
in an humbler attitude, and are consequently, 
perhaps, as a rule, better lawyers after the 
received English fashion. Of course, as we 
have already said, this is to be taken as true 
only of the typical representative of each 
university, and not of individuals. As it 
happens, the only original work on general 
jurisprudence that in recent years has come 
from either university has come from Cam- 
bridge, while the two foremost among the 
practising lawyers of the day a few months 
ago—the present chancellor and the present 
solicitor-general—were Oxford men. We 
must not look at men who are in any way 
exceptional. We must only look at the 
success of those who have so far profited by 
university teaching that their method of 
dealing with a profession may be supposed 
to be affected by the influences of the uni- 
versity. A boating man who has shaved 
through a pass at Cambridge will probably 
read law precisely in the same way as a 
boating man who has shaved through a 
pass at Oxford. But if we compare the 
general body of men who have taken fair 
degrees or been accustomed to read, we 
shall find that there is a difference in the 
manner in which the one and the other set 
approach a subject like law, and that that 
difference may fairly be described by saying 
that the Cambridge manner is the more 
practical. 

The same turn or habit of mind is percep- 
tible in the mode in which Cambridge men 
apply themselves to subjects less directly 
connected with professions. A Cambridge 
scholar, for example, sets himself to edit a 
Greek play. He goes through it as through 
a task which he determines to discharge. 
Every word is examined with the most criti- 
cal accuracy, every illustration is collected 
that can possibly be brought to bear, and then 
the preduct is turned out. In the same way, 
theological questions are treated as matters 
of business-like, investigation rather than of 
deep thought. Inquiries into the meaning 


of words and phrases, into the history and 
dates of writings, occupy the attention of 
Cambridge. To perform a scholar-like stroke 
of business to the satisfaction of scholars is 
its peculiar aim. It has strongly in mind 
the expediency of addressing a learned 
world, and condemns, as thoroughly unbusi- 
ness-like, the vexatious habit of discussing 
before the profane multitude any agitating 
topics. As everything goes on within these 
recognized limits, there is no bitterness of 
controversy. Opinions divide people very 
little, and a kindly toleration gives a tone of 
ease and pleasantness to society. There is 
even an eagerness to show that other sub- 
jects than those of a philosophical kind occu- 
py their inmost thoughts. There is a great 
deal of that curious irony of athleticism, 
that turn of disguised speech by which men 
professedly and zealously devoted to intel- 
lectual pursuits give it to be understood 
that their only real care is as to the pace 
they can go, and the distance they can last 
in a walking-match. There is such a thing 
as an affectation of not being affected; and 
in their anxiety to show that they take an 
intellectual calling in a purely business-like, 
rational, and unaspiring point of view, they 
put on the appearance of rather more indif- 
ference to everything but muscle and wind 
than they feel. But this is only slightly 
perceptible, and the absence of pretension, 
the desire for limited but accurate thought, 
and the readiness to meet every one on the 
platform of sociable courtesy, give to Cam- 
bridge men what we term a cosmopoli- 
tan character. They mix readily with very 
various men, as being sure of themselves 
within their own limits, and determined not 
to be induced to step out of them. They hold 
their own without offending any one, and if 
they despise enthusiasm they do not annoy 
enthusiasts. So far as the recognized influ- 
ences of an English university extend, the 
typical Cambridge man seems to us to be as 
nearly as possible the exact product they are 
calculated to produce. 

But the recognized influences of a univer- 
sity are not alone those that operate. Ox- 
ford, in the memory of this generation, has 
been stirred by two movements which were 
not at all provided for by the constitution of 
things established there. It has witnessed 





two very distinct but very powerful currents 


of theological thought playing freely within. 
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its limits. It is hard to see why these cur- 
rents should have flowed from Oxford rather 
than from any other quarter. It seems as 
if it were a mere accident to which univer- 
sity half a dozen remarkable men had been 
sent in youth by their friends. But as Ox- 
ford has been the scene of these two move- 
ments, it has not failed to be greatly affected 
by them. Deep thinking will shake the 
minds of men who come within reach of its 
vortex, however much they might prefer 
swimming on one side. The greater pre- 
ponderance given at Oxford to the study of 
metaphysical and moral philosophy has also 
worked in the same direction. Great prob- 
lems, and vast fields of vague thought, have 
been obtruded on the youthful mind; and 
although local ingenuity has not failed to 
erect a barrier of cram and a set of stereo- 
typed answers which ward off discussion and 
reflection as much as possible, yet there are 
always some who like to leap over the bar- 
riers and try their strength in open ground. 
The comparatiye leisure of Oxford, and the 
absence of competition produced by an al- 
phabetical class-list, have also contributed to 
fosi r the turn for philosophical discussion. 
There is, we believe, a deeper interest in 
the great questions of religion and philoso- 
phy at Oxford than at Cambridge. But we 
must guard against being supposed to at- 
tribute any superiority to Oxford in saying 
this. There is a bad as well as a good side 
of this love of thought on great subjects. 
Of course,-in itself, a love of great subjects 
is an excellent thing, and if Oxford has more 
of it than Cambridge, so much the better 
for Oxford. With a deep interest in truth 
also, there generally goes a wish to commu- 
nicate it, and there is perhaps a stronger 
belief at Oxford in the value of truth as a 
thing which it is important for all men, 
Jearned or unlearned, to arrive at. But, on the 
other hand, with depth of feeling comes bit- 
terness of controversy. Then, again, when 
philosophical discussion is much stimulated, 
it is sure to become the plaything of minds 
that never take it up seriously, and are as 
vague and unmeaning as they are demon- 
strative. Lastly, in a society much agitated 
by thoughts that are unwelcome to a large 
portion of its members, there is sure to 
grow up a class of men who make capital 





out of having nothing to do with it. This | 
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pation of the whole attention with matters 
that are within the easy compass of the in- 
dividual. It is a sort of toadying of igno- 
rance and bigotry, a flattering of unreason- 
able obstinacy, and of the blind hatred of 
all that is new, or distinguished, or promi- 
nent. Itis a growth that is sure to spring up 
beside any serious movement of thought, 
and when its crop is luxuriant, there are few 
things on earth less pleasant to see. 

The Oxford man carries his habit of indo- 
lent but enthusiastic thought about the things 
he has given him to do into his career gen- 
erally, as well as into his studies as an un- 
dergraduate. Cambridge men remark that 
Oxford men seem to take the study of ‘the 
law or of divinity as if they were above it, 
and could not endure to get up routine 
drudgery. As the remark is not intended to 
be an unfriendly one, it is probably dictated 
by fair experience, and may be accepted as 
at least partially true. There is a slight tinge 
of the unpractical even in Oxford manners, 
a as there is a singular effect of a business- 

ike limitation of range visible in the man- 
ners of Cambridge athletes. There is a 
sort of politeness that has its home at Ox- 
ford, and nowhere else. It is not the cour- 
tesy of men of worldly tact, nor is it the 
mere overflowing of youthful good-nature. 
It is an overflowing of well-dressed philoso- 
phy, a sublimated essence of the fixed de- 
termination to be thoughtful and refined. 
It cannot be said to be in good taste or in 
bad taste, to be natural or affected, to be a 
credit or a discredit. All that we feel is, 
that it is utterly unbusiness-like and unprac- 
tical. It produces no effect except that of 
feeling it is a bore, and yet of feeling that it 
is a shame to think it a bore. We wish to 
get away from it, as men wish to get out of 
a conservatory into the fresh air. To have 
to do with it is like living forever in a par- 
adise of Cape jessamines. Fortunately, it 
generally fades away if brought much into 
contact with the larger world. A busy man 
can scarcely offer a mixture of Plato and otto 
of roses to a Jew attorney, a testy patient, a 
rebellious vestry, or an election mob. In 
fact, as men grow busy, almost all the differ- 
ences that they have brought with them from 
their respective university pass off, and at 
forty the graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
offers scarcely any signs by which the most 
practised observer could detect his univer- 
sity. The path in which the two bodies 
move is really the same, and all their diver- 
gences and differences are slight and easily 
surmounted, even in the eyes of those who 
have local knowledge enough to detect them ; 
while probably to the ordinary observer they 
are simply non-existent at all times, unless 


is far different from an unpretentious occu- | when they are specially pointed out. 
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From The North American of Nov. 29th, 1861. 
DR. HAYES’ EXPLORATION. 

WE present below a full and accurate 
phonographic report of the very interesting 
address delivered before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences on Tuesday evening last, 
giving the results of his recent voyage to the 
North Pole. This report contains much that 
is new to the public generally, and which 
could not be given in the brief synopsis we 
published on Wednesday morning. 

Dr. Hayes said: Mr. President and gen- 
tlemen, I am deeply sensible of your great 
kindness in honoring me with the invitation 
to appear before you this evening; and I 
cannot sufficiently express my thanks to the 
academy for this evidence of their interest 
in the expedition which I have had the honor 
to command. 

It is well known to the members of the 
academy that the field of exploration 
adopted by the expedition which has just 
returned was the same as that of Dr. Kane,— 
northward from Baffin’s Bay and Smith’s 
Strait. Believing in the theories respecting 
the existence of open water to the north- 
ward of Smith’s Strait, I conceived the idea 
of carrying a boat over the ice in Smith’s 
Strait, with a view of navigating this open 
water. A field of exploration would thus be 
opened that would be highly important for 
the determination of many questions in phy- 
sical and natural science. I will relate to 
you briefly the experiences of the voyage. I 
will pass rapidly over the ground traversed 
by the expedition, tracing it from its begin- 
ning to its conclusion, and will then present 
a brief statement of the results of the expe- 
dition. 

It is known to you that we sailed from 
Boston on the 10th day of July, 1860. Our 
route was up Davis’ Strait to Baffin’s Bay, 
and our first halt was made at Proven in lat- 
itude 72°. We touched again upon the 
Greenland coast at Upernavik, and again at 
Tessuisak lat. 73° 40’, from which latter 
place we sailed on the 22d of August, 1860. 
Our route lay thence northward through Mel- 
ville Bay We were on the 26th of August 
twenty miles from the entrance to Smith’s 
Straits. At that point we met a heavy ice- 
pack, of extraordinary thickness, much of 
of it extending to the depth of twenty feet. 
We came upon this in heavy weather, and 





could not proceed until the next day, the 
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27th, when we rounded the ice to the east- 
ward, and entered the strait. Here we again 
encountered the pack. A heavy gale of wind 
set in soon after, and on the evening of the 
27th we were driven out of the strait. We 
finally, after having sustained serious dam- 
age, anchored a little below Cape Alexander. 
On the 31st, we were driven from our moor- 
ings, and were forced against some icebergs 
which had drifted in behind us, and the ves- 
sel was temporarily crippled. After running 
off before the wind a little we succeeded in 
repairing damages, and again entered the 
strait. We were again driven out, on the 
following day, by a return of the gale. We 
at last made asuccessful entry into the strait 
on the second of September. We then en- 
deavored to push to the northward and west- 
ward, but we found the same heavy ice-pack, 
extending in a north-east and south-west di- 
rection. Nowhere could we find a lead 
through it. At length I abandoned the ef- 
fort to pusn to the westward, and made an 
attempt to work up the eastern coast, with 
the hope of finding a practicable lead or 
opening, by which I would be enabled to 
work to the west coast. It is, probably, 
known to most of the members of the acad- 
emy that the plan of the expedition was to 
reach the western coast of Smith’s Strait, 
and work along that coast as far north as 
practicable; then to secure a winter harbor, 
and send out parties to locate depots of pro- 
visions, and afterwards to follow these par- 
ties with a boat mounted on a sledge, with 
the hope of finding the open water to which 
I have before alluded. But from the 27th 
of August, when we first entered the strait, 
until the setting in of the winter, we were 
unable to make any progress toward the west 
coast. The ice was everywhere of extraordi- 
nary thickness, and closely packed; there 
was no lead observable, at any time, to the 
westward. The attempt to penetrate to the 
northward and work over to the westward 
failed alsc. There was no open water to be 
seen in that direction, and I was obliged to 
go into winter quarters in the best harbor 
that I could select, about ten miles north of 
Cape Alexander, and about twenty miles 
south in latitude of Dr. Kane’s winter quar- 
ters in 1854-55, and about ninety miles dis- 
tant from it, following the coast-line. 

We entered winter harbor on the 9th of 
September of last year. It was called Port 
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Foulke, after a distinguished member of this 
Academy. I am glad to say that the party 
lived during the winter in good health and in 
comparative comfort. During the autumn 
exploring parties were almost constantly in 
the field. Those members of my command 
not necessary for the preparation of the ves- 
sel for the winter were engaged in these sci- 
entific explorations. Open water continued 
in front of our harbor throughout the entire 
winter, so that I was unable to travel along 
the coast beyond Cape Ohlson. This open 
water did not close until the 20th of March, 
1861, and it was not until that period that I 
established my first depot. The main party 
started out on the 4th of April, consisting 
of thirteen persons and fourteen dogs. 

To return to the plan of the expedition. 
You may remember my plan of explora- 





tion was based entirely upon dogs as a means | 
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few days before I was ready to start on my 
northward journey, and from them I ob- 
tained eight inferior animals, making a pack 
of fourteen dogs, or two teams of seven 
each. With these fourteen dogs, twelve 
persons, beside myself, with rations for a 
boat’s crew of seven persons for five months, 
and for six men and fourteen dogs for six 
weeks, together with fuel, and other neces- 
saries, we started on the 4th of April. 

The journey was not remarkable for any- 
thing until we reached nearly the centre of 
the strait, where we found the ice much 
broken and thrown into hummocks by the 
movement of the ice-fields during the previ- 
ous summer, many of the ridges being thirty, 
forty, and even sixty feet high. For many 
days it was necessary to cut a track through 
the hummocks. Finding at the rate of pro- 
gress made that the whole summer, and in- 


of transportation over the ice. I had ob-| deed many summers, would be consumed 
tained at Upernavik and other Danish set- | before the party could take the boat to the 
tlements of Greenland a large pack of fine | western coast, I sent it back and went on 
dogs, enough to make four strong teams. | with the dogs and three companions. We 


Early in the winter a disease broke out | were fourteen days in making the remain- 


among these animals, carrying them off! ing forty miles to the shore, which we’ 


very rapidly. This disease has been preva- | reached on the 10th of May. We continued 
lent among the dogs of Greenland for sey- | thence northward along the land until the 
eral years. I am at a Joss to describe it| 18th. The ice in many places along the 
accurately, or know what itis. It has car-| coast was very rough, and the severity of 
ried off in some of the settlements of Green- | the labor broke down the man upon whom 
land nearly all of the animals. This same | I had principally relied, and I was obliged 
disease, broke out among my dogs early in| to leave him behind and continue northward 
the winter, and by the opening of spring I) in company with Mr. Knorr, with only one 
had but six animals, not enough to make | sled. We-reached our highest latitude, 81° 


one team, and these were the poorest of the 
pack. The serious embarrassment conse- 
quent upon their death was fully appreciated 
by Mr. Sonntag. He early in the winter | 
volunteered to go southward to the Esqui- 


35’, forty miles beyond Dr. Kane’s greatest 
northing, on the 18th of May. Returning 
to the vessel, we reached Port Foulke in 
June. 

You will observe that the route of the ex- 





maux who lived about ninety miles distant, | pedition is on the opposite side of the chan- 
and obtain from them a new supply. He! nel from that pursued by Dr. Kane. His 
started on the 22d of December. It was} winter harbor as you are aware was on the 
bright moonlight, and he expected to go to | eastern side of Smith Strait, in latitude 78° 
the Esquimaux on Whale Sound and return | 37’.. His highest northing was made by 
during the moonlight period of that month. | travelling along the eastern shore of the 
He lost his life on this expedition in con- | strait, and along the western coast of the 
sequence of his having broken through the | land which he has called Washington Land, 
ice, becoming thus thoroughly wetted, and | latitude 86° 56’. This party making this 
afterwards frozen. The object of the journey, | furthest journey consisted of the sailor Mor- 
however, was in a measure accomplished by | ton, and the Esquimaux Hans. 
an Esquimaux hunter, Hans, who had ace | Before passing on, I will call your atten- 
companied Dr. Kane on his expedition and | tion to some physical facts observed in Ken- 





ran away from him, but was found by me at, nedy Channel which may interest you. You 
Cape York. The Esquimaux came to us a’ will remember it was at the mouth of this 
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channel that Dr. Kane’s party found open 
water. This was seen as far north as the eye 
could reach. My observations upon this 
same general region are of much interest. 
They were made at a period six weeks ear- 
lier in the season than those of Dr. Kane. 
At that period, the middle of May, I found 
the ice, although its continuity had not been 
broken, everywhere very rotten, so rotten 
that in’many places I could not travel upon 
it. Instead of pursuing a straight course, 
as I had hoped to do, I was obliged to fol- 
low all the sinuosities of the coast-line, thus 
almost doubling the distance of a direct line 
of travel. In many places there were patches 
of open water, and although small compared 
with the body of the channel, yet in them- 
selves quite large. In one of these pools 
I discovered a flock of water-fowl on the 
17th of May. They were the Dovekie or 
Greenland Dove, (Uria Gryllae), which re- 
main in the Greenland waters throughout the 
winter, although I had never known or heard 
of their being so far north before, at that 
season, or even so faz as our winter harbor. 
Whether they have migrated northward dur- 
ing the spring, or whether they have re- 
mained in that region through the winter, 
I cannot say. 

The ice everywhere in this channel, and 
to the northward as far as I could see, bore 
evidence of speedy dissolution, and I be- 
lieve before the summer closed, the channel 
would be mainly free from ice. The ice was 
in many places, when observed by me, only 
a few inches in thickness. There were, in- 
deed, numerous indications that at certain 
seasons of every year Kennedy’s Channel is 

- free from ice. There were also many evi- 
dences of the non-extension of the land to 
the northward, and of the existence of a great 
body of open water in that direction. The 
most striking of these evidences was the con- 
dition of the ice along the shore, upon which 
masses of enormous size had been forced by 
the pressure of moving fields. Many of these 
masses were sixty feet in height, and were 
lying high and dry upon the beach. It ap- 
peared to me impossible that they should 
have been pressed there by any force which 
could have been exerted by ice-fields moving 
evenly across a narrow channel ; and I con- 
clude,.therefore, that the vast pressurg nec- 
essary to produce the phenomenon referred 
to, could only have resulted from a moving 
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“pack” of great extent, coming from the 
northward; being brought down by the 
winds and currents from a vast open area in 
the region of the North Pole. 

The summer after my return from the 
north was spent in various scientific explora- 
tions in the vicinity of Port Foulke, and in 
preparing for sea. We were broken out of 
the ice on the 10th, and we put to sea on 
the 14th of July. An effort was made to 
reach the west coast, with a view of there 
spending another winter. But we again met 
the ice-pack and were compelled to put 
back. A second effort resulted in our mak- 
ing the west coast, ten miles below Cape Is- 
abella; but that cape could not be passed 
with the vessel. I subsequently reached its 
north side in a whale boat, and from an ele- 
vation of six hundred feet, I obtained a 
view to the northward. As far as the eye 
could reach I saw that the ice was unbroken. 
I could, in all probability, have secured 
a winter harbor, but this would have 
placed me only a few miles further to the 
north than my position the previous winter, 
and the reduction of my force was so great 
that I could not hope to do as much as I 
had done before. My party was much re- 
duced in strength, and I had but five dogs 
remaining. You may remember that I had 
originally employed merely a sufficient num- 
ber of men to take the vessel to a secure 
winter harbor, relying, as I before stated, 
only upon dogs asa means of transportation. 
Even although unable to obtain a higher 
latitude than I had done the previous win- 
ter, I should have remained another season 
had the dogs remained alive. Believing 
that I was not justified in incurring the 
heavy expense of another year’s absence 
without a prospect of corresponding results, 
I determined to return home. On my way 
south I completed the survey of Whale 
Sound, and have made many changes from 
the former charts of the whole coast-line 
from Cape Alexander to Cape York. We 
reached Upernavik on the 16th of August, 
and remained there a few days. We also 
stopped at one or two other points on the 
Greenland coast, remaining a short time at 
each, and left finally on the 17th of Septem- 
ber. We were obliged by heavy weather to 
put in to Halifax, where we were kindly and 
hospitably received by the citizens and by 
the officers of her majesty’s government, 
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We remained there a few days, and reached 
Boston on the 23d of October. 

Having passed over the narrative of the 
expedition, I will call your attention to some 
of the observations that we have made. The 
geographical results of the expedition are 
the completion of the survey of the west 
coasts of Kennedy Channel, Smith’s Strait, 
and North Baffin’s Bay. This survey is 
made without reference to any previous map, 
and commences a little above latitude 76° 
and continues northward to latitude 82° 40’ 
and, following the tortuosities of the coast- 
line, embraces a distance of about thirteen 
hundred miles. In this survey is included 
a newly discovered channel opening west- 
ward from Smith’s Strait, parallel with 
Jones’ and Lancaster Sounds. 

The survey of Whale Sound, north and 
south, embraces about six hundred miles of 
coast-line, much of which is new. There is 
a reduction of the number of the islands of 
that sound. The former charts exhibit five, 
while there are but three. 

I have succeeded in making numerous 
collections of natural history, embracing 
many different departments. I have obtained 
several skeletons of walrus, and also several 
skins for museum purposes. I may mention 
that I was assisted by no instructed natu- 
ralist, and after the death of Mr. Sonntag, 
was obliged to instruct three young gentle- 
men who accompanied me, in the different 
departments of science sufficiently to take 
observations and to collect specimens, and I 
am much indebted to them for their energy 
and zeal. The waters were not very prolific 
in specimens to be obtained by the dredge, 
and we often dredged for hours and even 
days without getting as much as half a dozen 
specimens; but we have obtained quite a 
number, many of them new, and all, I trust, 
of interest, as coming from that geographical 
locality. All of these I cheerfully place at 
the disposal of the Academy. I have also 
a number of skins and skeletons of reindeer 
and foxes, both of the white and blue varie- 
ties. This part of the country abounded in 
animal life. Birds in great number were 
shot by the hunters, parties of whom fre- 
quently stayed from the vessel several days, 
camping at night where they could, and 
bringing with them fifteen or twenty car- 
casses of deer. Upwards of two hundred 
reindeer were captured during our stay at 








Port Foulke. To these supplies of fresh 
animal food I attribute our exemption from 
disease. 

The foxes were also abundant. I think 
they will probably be found to be distinct 
species and distinct animals, although there 
are some evidences of their changing color. 
There are certain periods of the year when 
the white fox has not the same whiteness 
of skin, and at the same time (during the 
winter) the blue fox undergoes a change, 
but I never myself saw that they run into 
each other. During the summer season 
great numbers of water-fowl—the little auk, 
Uria Alee—inhabited the cliffs and hill- 
sides along the shore, where they breed. 
They first came to us about the 22d of 
May, and immediately built their nests 
among the stones, while the air was con- 
stantly filled with the hum and clatter of 
their voices. They were around us in mil- 
lions, and many thousands could have been 
captured in nets. We should have had no 
difficulty in providing for an army of men 
upon these birds alone. 


The next most numerous bird was the’ 


Eider duck, hundreds of which were caught 
during the summer—many more than were 
required. We fed not only ourselves and 
our dogs with them, but put up a great 
quantity of them in lard for the coming win- 
ter, in case they might be needed. 

The walrus we found in great numbers 
also. Many were captured, and many more 
might have been had we been so disposed. 
Seal were numerous, and of these we have 
also obtained specimens. 

The white whale was also found near the 
mouth of the strait. I never saw them in 
the strait, but to the southward in Whale 
Sound I discovered schools of them in the 
month of August. During a portion of the 
year the Esquimaux live almost entirely 
upon their flesh. The narwhal was also 
found there. 

We have obtained a general collection of 
the birds, many of them rare, and all pre- 
pared by my young associates of whom I 
have before spoken. To to the officers of 
my command I will take this occasion to 
express my warmest acknowledgments. They 
were always ready to lend their most cordial 
assistance and to learn what they could. 

I may mention that I have left my collec- 
tion of specimens in Boston, but have or- 
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dered them to be sent to Philadelphia. The | named by him. Its face is about two miles 
curators of the Academy have very kindly | from the sea, which it is approaching through 
volunteered to find space for their present | a yalley opening down into the head of the 
accommodation. I will take this occasion to | bay in which we wintered. 

say that this Academy has first claims upon} We also made complete sets of magnetie 
the natural history collections, as it was its | observations at different points. These ob- 
members who first lent their assistance and | servations are not reduced. Throughout 
encouragement to the expedition, and to| the winter we had a number of instruments 
whose zeal on its behalf I am indebted for including the magnetometer and several 
a large share of the means required for my | thermometers mounted at the observatory, 
outfit. I will therefore place the collection | and with these, observations were taken and 
at the disposal of the Academy. I have also | recorded three times daily, and hourly every 
a few botanical specimens, which, I am in- | seventh day. One thermometer was mounted 
formed, will be acceptable. near to the vessel, with which the tempera- 

On returning south to the settlements on | ture was observed every second hour. These 
the Greenland coast, I was much assisted | observations are also unreduced. 
by the governors at those stations, who have! The lowest observed temperature of our 
some skill in natural history, and who fre- | cruise was on the 26th of March, during my 
quently make collections. Iam especially | absence from the vessel, at Dr. Kane’s old 
indebted to Mr. Olrik, the accomplished | winter harbor. I made a visit to that point, 
royal inspector, for his efforts to promote | but there was no vestige of the vessel re- 
the interests of the expedition. maining. The temperature recorded at that 

Iwas enabled to make many interesting | time was 68° below zero, which was made 
observations on the glaciers with a view of| with a well-compared instrument, the gift of 
determining their movements. Last au-|the maker, Mr. Tagliabue, of New York. 
tumn, before the winter had set in, I made |The instruments were compared at every 
a journey upon the mer de glace, penctrating | 10° to 40° below zero. They are now in 
about fifty miles from the coast, attaining an | the hands of the manufacturer to be further 
altitude of four or five thousand feet. compared, with the view of obtaining the 

Ido not think that any one ever penetrated | absolute temperature. The month of March 
to such a distance upon the ice of Greenland. | we found to be the coldest month of the 
This ice, after we had passed over the face of | year. 
the glacier, was everywhere smooth and cov-| We have also made a set of tidal observa- 
ered with snow. We did not reach the highest tions. Our time has been fully occupied, 
elevation, and were still ascending when we 
were obliged for several reasons to retrace 
our steps. We found the temperature fifteen 
degrees lower than the temperature at the 
level of the sea. To make the difficulties of 
travelling greater, it was blowing a gale of 
wind almost continually, 

I believe a journey across Greenland on 
the mer de glace is entirely practicable. Al- 
though nearly 5,000 fect in the air, and fifty| We learn that upon a formal invitation 
miles from the coast-line, there was nothing | from the American Philosophical Society, 
to be seen but a boundless sca of smooth | Dr. Hayes attended its last meeting and 
ice, gradually sloping to the eastward at an|enumerated the scientific results of his 
angle of from one to two degrees. In the} voyage. No report of this having been 
autumn I made a set of measurements of the | published, we take from the New York 
glacier, and repeated them in the summer. | Zimes of the 15th ult. the following sum- 
I found that the glacier had moved during | mary given by Dr. Hayes to the New York 
the intervening eight months the distance, | Geographical Society :— 
astonishing to me, of ninety-four fect. The} "1. A detailed survey of the west coast of 
glacier upon which these observations were | North Baffin Bay, Smith Strait, and Ken- 
made had been discovered by Dr. Kane, and | nedy Channel, and the extension of the 


and although the period of our absence has 
been shorter than I anticipated upon my 
sailing, I return to you feeling well satisfied 
with the results of the voyage, and that 
every member of my command has directed 
his best efforts towards the successful ac- 
complishment of the objects of the expedi- 
tion. 











survey to the north of any previous explora- 
tions. This survey embraces about 1,300 
miles of coast line. 

2. The discovery of a new channel open- 
ing westward from Smith Strait, parallel 
with Jones’ and Lancaster Sounds. 

3. A detailed survey of the coasts of 
Whale Sound, and the coasts to the north 
and south of it. This survey embraces 
about six hundred miles of coast line. 

4. Surveys of glaciers by which their rate 
of movement is estimated. 

5. Complete sets of pendulum experi- 
ments. 

6. Sets of magnetic experiments at Port 
Foulke, Cape Isabella, in Whale Sound, at 
Upernavik and Godhavn. 

7. Topographic and hydrographic sur- 
vevs, including tidal observations. 

8. Large collections of specimens of nat- 
ural history, and geological and mineralogi- 
cal collections. 

9. A continuous set of meteorological ob- 
servations, 

10. An extensive collection of photo- 
graphic views. 

11. The accomplishment of a more north- 
ern latitude than ever before attained upon 
land. 

12. Fresh confirmation of theories respect- 
ing the open Polar Sea. 

It is with pleasure that I turn from the 
relation of these details to speak of my 
companions. You have followed them with 
an interest not less great than that avith 
which you have honored me. They have 
done well, have performed their duties 
cheerfully, and with a harmony becoming 
to the enterprise. They deserve the grati- 
tude of their commander. 

The unfortunate accident which occasion- 
ed the untimely death of Mr. Sonntag, 
caused a serious loss to the expedition. The 
system of observations and experiments 
which we had planned in concert had al- 
ready accomplished important additions to 
Arctic science, when death deprived me of 
his invaluable assistance ; and with the du- 
ties incident to arctic exploration in the field 
pressing constantly upon me, I was not 


always able fully to execute the plans which : 
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we had devised. My officers, however, on 
all occasions contributed their best assist- 
ance, and I was by them relieved of many 
onerous duties. I am especially indebted to 
Mr. Radcliff, assistant astronomer, for his 
zealous assistance in the work at the obser- 
vatory, and for assistance in taking photo- 
graphic views; and to Messrs. Dodge, 
Knorr and Starr, I owe obligations for val- 
uable aid in collecting specimens of natural 
history and other scientific duty. 

I have already borne evidence of the 
practical skill and energy of my sailing 
master, Mr. McCormick. 

The want of steam power curtailed my 
northing, and the death of my dogs crippled 
all my operations. 

We had heard no certain news of events 
at home, excepting through some papers 
seen in a Greenland port, and they narrated 
merely the incidents transpiring up to the 
close of March last, including the inaugura- 
tion of the new President. On our way to 
Halifax, we resorted to a device to obtain 
intelligence in the stormiest weather from a 


passing vessel. In the midst of a severe 


blow, a ship steering eastward, and conse- 
quently, as we thought, coming from some 
port on the American Continent, was pass- 
ing near enough to read written inquiries. 

So, we painted in huge black letters, ona 
piece of canvass, the question, “ Is there war 
in the States?” and placed our bulletin 
over the side next to the strange vessel. 
Some one on board of her read it and re- 
plied by writing on her quarter with chalk, 
the simple word “‘ Yes!” and in this way 
and to this extent only did we obtain the 
eagerly desired information. [Hilarity and 
applause. } 

I hope, Mr. President, that I may, at 
some future day, have the opportunity again 
to address you upon tne further prosecution 
of Arctic discovery, and, God willing, I trust 
yet to carry the flag of our great Republic, 
with not a single star erased from its glori- 
ous Union, to the extreme northern limits of 
the earth. The voyage from which I have 
just returned has confirmed me in the views 
which I have always expressed before you. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE ENGLISH POMPEII. 

WE of the nineteenth century live not 
merely in an age of railways, but in one of 
railway pace, as if everything partook of that 
rapid acceleration which was inaugurated by 
Stephenson’s first locomotive. Not only 
does every science and every branch of man- 
ufacture take part in the grand race to per- 
fection, but society, literature, and mind, 
all jostle cach other in the feverish efforts to 
be first. The world lives fast, as though its 
momentum was increasing more rapidly as 
all things approach the end. The universal 
motto is Forward, and to stand still is to 
retrograde. 

And yet it is pleasant and wholesome, oc- 


casionally, to retire from the bustle which 


goes on around, and catch a glimpse of the 


world as it was. I do not wish to carry my 


reader back into the primitive world, or con- 


jure up for him the denizens of created nat- 


ure before man existed; but am content to 


visit with him a very small spot of our native 


island, and show him a picture of society as 
it existed in England many centuries ago ; 


a picture transient and limited indeed, but 
valuable for those very reasons, since such 
opportunities are rarely afforded us—in a 


word, the long-buried city of Uriconium, or, 


in our own tongue, Wroxeter. Roman re- 
mains are frequent in Great Britain, and, in 


the shape of roads, villas, ruins, ornaments, 
and coins, have at different times and in dif- 


ferent places shown us of the present day 
that there is nothing new under the sun, and 


that what we were advancing as a grand im- 
provement had been thought of by them 
long ago. But it is seldom that such favor- 


able ovcasions occur, as at Uriconium, of 
observing the habits and social economy of 


a departed nation. 
The village of Wroxeter is about five miles 
distant from quaint old Shrewsbury, and the 
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Either way is pleasant, for it allows one time, 
after the noise of the town or railway, to at- 
tain the mens equabilis with which such a 
scene should be visited. 

First of all, however, it will be well to state 
the circumstances under which these ruins 
have been brought to light. It had long 
been known that a Roman town had existed 
here, both from tradition and from the fact 
that the Watling Street and other ancient | 
roads converged at Wroxeter; and if this 
were not sufficient, a mass of ruined masonry, | 
upwards of twenty feet high and seventy-two 
feet long, has always been visible, and known 
by the country people as the Old Wall. At 
a meeting of the North Wales and Shrop- 
shire Antiquarian Society, in 1858, attention 
was directed to the probable discoveriés 
which might be made by excavation ; and a 
considerable sum being promptly subscribed 
on the spot, the preparations were begun 
early in the following year. But they were 
soon interrupted by the very unscientific be- 
havior of a surly farmer, who preferring the 
welfare of his turnips to hypocausts and tres- 
selated pavements, laid a strict embargo on 
the further progress of the works. The ag- 
riculturist was disgusted at the number of 
people who came to inspect the locality ; and 
although frequently appealed to by the de- 
| spairing antiquarians, conservatism held fast 
and gained the day. For a time the works 
were hindered ; but eventually affairs took a 
more prosperous turn, and the committee 
were enabled to rent about two acres of land, 
which they had permission to dig about as 
they liked. But excavations, simple as they 
seem, cost money, and a large amount has 
already been expended, although it is fer- . 
vently hoped that fresh supplies will flow into — 
the archeological coffers, to enable such a — 
nationally interesting work to proceed. 

- Putting aside the Old Wall, which from 


its elevated position is a conspicuous object 





easiest way of reaching it is by taking a ticket |for some distance round, a person might 
to Upton Magna station, on the Shropshire | easily walk past the field without guessing 
Union Railway, from whence a short two | the nature or extent of the operations, as the 
miles, through lanes embowered in wild | earth which has been dug out has been reg- 
roses and honeysuckle, will bring the visitor | ularly embanked on the inside. Many, too, 
to the place in question; but should he be | on entering the enclosure, would not imag- 





of an active disposition, he will find the walk 
from Shrewsbury very enjoyable along the 
banks of the fair and placid Severn, past the 
lovely river-side church of Atcham, and the 
lordly woods and mansion of Attingham. 


ine that it contained any object of interest, 
as at first sight the peculiarities of the build- 
ings do not challenge observation. But as 
we are not ignorant passers-by, or unscien- 
tific farmers, let us look more closely at the 
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results of the excavation. The first thing 
that meets the eye is a long wall, in which 
were two gateways leading into a court, 
paved in the style known to archeologists 
as herring-bone work; and on the opposite 
side are four small chambers. It is evident 
that this was a public court, and much used, 
since the step of one gate is worn into a 
regular groove, as though people were in 
the habit of entering from the street in a 
particular direction; while the other gate 
had no step, but a rather broad inclined slab, 
as if to allow of the entrance of carts and 
barrows. The odds and ends discovered in 
the chambers bear out the supposition that 
they were artisans’ shops, or stalls, since 
weights were found here, together with char- 
coal, bones, and horns, bearing marks of be- 
ing cut or turned by a lathe. 

The most important results at present 
have been obtained just along and inside of 
the north wall, where a series of buildings, 
or rather, the lower stories of buildings, have 
been laid open. Now, the Romans warmed 
their houses not by fireplaces, but by hypo- 
causts, which were basement chambers 
floored with cement, and connected with the 
story above by numerous stacks or pillars 
of tiles, generally about three feet high. 

The uses to which these chambers were 
applied is sufficiently evident from the ap- 
pearance of flues and the remains of ashes 
and soot. Indeed, in one small apartment 
a considerable quantity of coal or charcoal 
was found. The largest hypocaust is about 
thirty-seven feet by twenty-five, having an 
apse at the north end, and bearing traces of 
coloring on the outside; while in another 
upwards of a hundred and twenty of these 
pillars or columns of bricks were counted. 
By the wanton mischief of some drunken 
colliers, they were all thrown down, and 
were only restored, after a great deal of pa- 
tience and ingenuity, by Dr. Henry Johnson 
of Shrewsbury, who had luckily taken a 
drawing of them as they appeared when first 
opened. From the size and number of these 
hot-air chambers, it has been conjectured, 
by Mr. Wright, that this serics of buildings 
was the public bath of Uriconium. 

But pavements and tiles are not the only 
memorials bequeathed to us; for in one of 
the hypocausts a discovery was made which 
brings before one the history of those times 
more vividly than all besides, and which 
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| must have strangely touched the feelings of 
those who superintended the excavations— 
the discovery of three skeletons, two of which, 
apparently female, were stretched on the 
ground by the side of the wall, while the 
third, that of an old man, lay in a crouch- 
ing position in one corner, in company with 
a heap of Roman coins. Here we have an 
episode in the destruction of the city— 
the massacre of the inhabitants and the creep- 
| ing into the hypocaust, for shelter and safety, 
of these miserable creatures, who were in all 
probability suffocated by the fumes of the 
charcoal. The old man is mindful of his 
small store of riches as well as personal se- 
curity, and clutches his hard with the eager 
grasp of avarice—a story which has had its 
parallel more than once in the subsequent 
annals of civilization. But old age was not the 
only representative of human life; for ina 
court at the back lay the skeleton of a very 
young child, which had doubtless been butch- 
ered and thrown over the wall. A staircase 
behind the hypocaust led to a small court, one 
corner of which appears to have been kept 
as a receptacle for sweepings, in the same 
manner as a housemaid’s dust-bin at the 
present day. Here were found all the odds 
and ends of domestic clearing, mingled with 
ornaments and articles of utility—coins, nails, 
hairpins, brooches, bits of iron, lead, bronze, 
glass, hoofs, stag-horns, oyster-shells, etc. 
How extraordinary it seems that this mis- 
cellaneous collection of “ nothings” swept 
away by a Roman slave, should, after the 
lapse of twelve centuries, be brought again 
to light, to be wondered at and admired by 
thousands of curious eyes. In viewing these 
objects, which are to be seen in the Natural 
History Society’s Museum at Shrewsbury, 
one scarcely knows whether their extreme 
preservation or their similarity to articles 
‘in use at the present day, is the most sur- 
| prising. For instance, the hair-pins (which 
| seemed to be in great request amongst the 
ladies of Uriconium, as more than thirty 
_varieties have been found) were mostly 
|made of bone, and were occasionally orna- 
| mented with a rudely carved head; some of 
‘them, too, have evidently been saturated 
, with a greasy substance, showing us that 
Rowland’s Macassar came very late in the 
day, and that hair-oil or pomatum is essen- 
| tially a Roman invention. Tweezers there 
are, too, with which the fashionable beauties 
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of the sixth century eradicated the super- 
fluous hairs or incipient moustaches. And, 
even more curiously than these, a bottle 
was picked up which had contained a lotion 
or wash for the eyes, as was proved by the 


actual inscription of the quack doctor, who | 


puffed up his infallible patent medicine, no 
doubt trusting to the gullibility of the nos- 
trum-buying inhabitants with as much suc- 
cess as is done now. 

Having satisfied ourselves on the point 
of Anglo-Roman civilization, in many in- 
stances so similar to our own, let us briefly 


it is known, and the causes which led to its 
overthrow. 

At the time when Roman empire held 
sway over Great Britain, it was a large and 
populous town, connected by the well-known 
road of the Watling-street, with Deva or 
Chester, on the north, and Magna Castra, or 
Kenchester, in Herefordshire, on the south. 
Other roads probably diverged from the ¢ity 
to Rutunium (Rowton), and perhaps on the 
west to Caerflos, or Caersws, near Newton, 
in Montgomeryshire. But, notwithstanding 
the splendid organization which seems to 
have marked the imperial rule, Britain was 
a difficult country to hold and govern, owing 
partly to its distance from the central sway, 
and partly to the turbulence of the popula- 
tion, which consisted of different races for- 
eign to the soil. In many cases the inhabi- 
tants of the towns rebelled, and probably 
elected a governor of their own. So when 
the Saxons and other barbarous nations paid 
their frequent visits to the coast of Britain, 
they found a nation divided against itself— 
each town occupied in preserving its own 
independence, and engrossed in their in- 
testinal quarrels. As a matter of course, 
district after district fell an easy prey to the 
invaders, who pursued their career with re- 
morseless fire and sword, and were not de- 
terred by any feclings of respect for the fine 
arts, from demolishing and burning the 
beautiful villas which they had already 
plundered. That the catastrophe took place 
in the sixth century is sufficiently proved by 
the coins found by the side of the old man’s 
skeleton in the hypocaust, which all be- 
longed to the currency of that period; and 
this has been pointed out by Mr. Wright 
as a remarkable instance in which we are 
not obliged, as usual, to have recourse to 





supposition, but have plain facts brought 
before us in an unmistakable manner. 
The coins, which were a hundred and thirty- 
two in number, belonged to the reigns of 
Tetricus, Claudius, Constantius, Valens, ete. 

The reader may probably ask why so im- 
portant and populous a city—possessing the 
key to all the fertile country between the 
Severn and the Welch hills—was never re- 


| built, but was allowed to remain in such a 
ruinous state. First of all, it must be taken 


into consideration that in those days towns 


| were few and far between, while the districts 
glance at the history of Uriconium as far as | 


outside were frequently untenanted. A con- 
quered and retreating nation was not likely 
therefore to return and build fresh towns, 
only again perhaps to tempt the licentious 
eye of the barbarian invaders. 

Secondly, Mr. Wright has pointed out 
that ruined buildings and cities were espe- 
cial objects of superstition, and therefore of 
fear, to the Teutonic invaders, who believed 
that deserted dwellings of the previous oc- 
cupiers of the soil were entirely given up 
to evil spirits. These reasons are sufficient 
to account for Uriconium remaining a heap 
of ruins for years and years, until vegetation 
began to spring up wildly and rankly, and 
beasts of prey to make it their habitation. 
Geological causes too assisted in the pro- 
gress of oblivion, as little by little the 
ground filled in until the lower stories were 
concealed from view. So matters remain 
until “merrie England” becomes more 
thickly inhabited. Lands are parcelled out 
with some regard to law and order ; villages 
spring up, and noble abbeys and churches 
are dotted over the couutry. The ruins of 
Uriconium are found useful (for the science 
of archeology has not yet risen to preserve 
the records of a previous race); and now, 
as from a ready-made quarry, the Roman 
walls and villas are pulled to pieces to assist 
in the erection of modern edifices. The 
lower stories only remained unsuspected 
and unknown, or, if known, not considered 
worth the trouble of digging out and trans- 
planting. Every succeeding year added 
another seal to the buried treasures, until 
the grand recovery which has filled with de- 
light so many zealous antiquarians, and in- 
terested thousands who have not attained 
to the dignity of F. 8. A. 

After inspecting the ruins, the visitor may 
visit with a great deal of pleasure the Nor- 
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man church of Wroxeter, which has been 
restored with great taste, and contains some 
unique altar-tombs, the recumbent figures 
on which are painted in the most wonderful 
manner, the colors and gilding apparently 
as fresh as on the day when they were ap- 
plied. With more questionable taste, the 
gateway of the churchyard consists of a 
couple of highly ornamented Roman shafts 
and capitals, which, though beautiful in 
themselves, are rather out of place in their 
present situation. Wroxeter itself is a 





lovely Shropshire village, embosomed in 
trees, and surrounded on all sides by a 
panorama seldom to be surpassed. The 
Wrekin, the steep pointed summits of the 
Church Stretton Hills, the Stiper Stones, 
the Long Mountain, the volcanic peaks of 
the Breidden Hills, all rise up in glorious 
array, while in the foreground the graceful 
spires of Shrewsbury pleasantly recall to our 
attention the world of the present, and the 
contrast between England as it was and 
England as it is. G. P. BEVAN. 





Tue Testament OF AuGustus.—The Mon- 
tteur publishes the following report to the Minis- 
ter of State from M. Perrot, formerly a pupil of 
the French school at Athens, who has been 
charged with a scientific mission in Asia Minor. 
He states: “ Angora (ancient Ancyra), August 
28.—I have made a valuable epigraphic discoy- 
ery. We found, in visiting the vicinity of the 
temple, all the first part of the Greek translation 
of the Testament of Augustus, of which Hamil- 
ton copied the end. Having ascertained that it 
existed in a good state of preservation behind a 
wall of bricks, forming the back of a Turk’s 
house, we purchased the wall and pulled it down. 
By laboring from morning to evening during five 
days I have made a copy of the inscription. I 
have eight columns complete—not like those of 
Hamilton—for at least several of them are the 
beginnings or ends only of columns—and that 
brings me down to the middle of the third col- 
umn of the Latin, and fills up many blanks in 
the original text which is much more mutilated 
than has been believed from the copies hitherto 
used. ‘The first four columns of my Greek text 
also contains omissions, but in the fourth and 
the three following ones only a word here and 
there is wanting. I cannot tell you all the new 
facts that my discovery makes known respecting 
the life of Augustus, the honors which he re- 
ceived, ete. At the end of the first column of 


the Latin is a blank which is made up by the 


columns of the Greek text. They speak of the 
‘absolute power’ ‘avtegovowv apynv’ which 
he refused, the ‘ prefecture’ which he exercised 
the ‘consulate for life’ which he would not ac- 
cept, the ‘prefecture of morals,’ and his title of 
‘Prince of the Senate,’ all which are wanting in the 
Latin. ‘The date also of his testament is given. 
By means of these supplements I can add much 
more than I had dared to hope to the knowledge 
and true interpretation of this important epi- 
graphic monument. I am at this moment in ne- 














gotiation for the purchase of the adjacent house, 
which contains the middle part of the inscription. 
That which Hamilton had partially pulled down 
only contains one end. The text which he gives 
begins table IV. of the Latin. There are proba- 
bly, therefore, two columns of Greek to find in or- 
der to re-establish the text of this important in- 
scription, and I hope that Ishall succeed in discov- 
eringthem, As tothe Latin text itis more dam- 
aged than I had expected. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all it has suffered, there is much to gain from 
an attentive perusal of it. The great defect of the 
copies which have hitherto served appears to me 
to be not so much their inexactness, the errors 
being easy to correct, as the absence of any pre- 
cise indication of the length of the blanks. ‘Those 
persons who have endeavored to fill up the va- 
cancies, however great their sagacity, thus run 
the risk of putting a phrase where there were 
two words, and two words where there was a 
phrase. To remedy that defect, this is what we 
have resolved on, as the taking of a general 
stamped impression is impossible—first, for the 
Latin inscription, on account of the deep holes 
which bave been made in several places, so that 
the surface sinks to a depth of several centime- 
tres (the centimetre is about one-third of an 
inch) ; and second, for the Greek inscription, on 
account of the props which we have been obliged 
to lean against the wall, in order to support the 
roof of the house. But we shall bring back, in 
addition to the stamped portions, which will give 
the form of the characters, something which will 
permit the voids to be measured with almost 
mathematical exactness. M. Guillaume has had 
the patience to reduce to a scale, stone by. stone, 
at the same time indicating the slightest cracks 
and the true width of them, all the surfaces which 
bear inscriptions—that is to say, the two faces of 
the pronaos and the external wall of the cella. 
On his sheets I will put the two insgriptions, 
measured by a compass, making thereby, as it 
were, a true copy, areal photograph of them.” 
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From The London Review. 
POISONOUS WELLS. 

DgatH by poison is, of all others, the 
most dreaded means of terminating exist- 
ence. A person in danger of any violent 
death is generally animated by the conscious- 
ness that by a vigorous exertion of physical 
strength there may yet be left him a chance 
of existence; and even if the sufferer be 
aware that he is engaged in a perfectly hope- 
less struggle for life, the very act of fighting 
and grappling with danger excites and dis- 
tracts the mind from a contemplation of his 
impending fate. There are, however, none 
of these alleviations to the victim of the 
gradual but deadly action of poison. Slowly, 
but certainly, as the shadow moves aeross 
the sundial, deadly and unerringly as the 
lightning’s flash rends the giant oak, do the 
fatal forces disorganize his bodily frame. 
He may be quite aware of the cause and ex- 
tent of his danger ; he may call to his aid all 
the appliances of wealth, and exhaust all the 
resources of medical science, but with the 
great majority of poisonous principles hu- 
man assistance is unavailing; and when 
once the deadly influences are at work within 
him, there is nothing to be done equally for 
the strong man in all the pride of health 
and vigor as for the puny sickly child, but to 
wait hopelessly and helplessly as a spectator, 
and count the minutes whilst the poison is 
corrupting the blood and sapping the founda- 
tions of life, until the bodily tenement be- 
comes too shattered and decomposed to per- 
form its vital functions any longer, and the 
breath of life departs. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, 
that the murderer by poison is regarded with 
far more detestation and horror than the 
coarser and more violent assassin ; and that 


which they were well aware yielded the sup- 
ply of water, for drinking purposes, to a 
populous town. The public comments which 
were made on each of the above occasions, 
clearly showed that the popular opinion, in 
such a point, coincides with our own. 
Such being the case, we need not ask what 
would be the feelings of the public if a man- 
ufacturer in a densely populated part of the 
city of London, were to cast into a well which 
supplied the inhabitants of the vicinity with 
water for domestic purposes, so large an 
amount of a violent and deadly poison, as to 
seriously endanger the lives of all who par- 
took of it. We will furthermore assume 
that this poison was of such peculiar prop- 
erties as to communicate to the water qual- 
ities rather agreeable than otherwise, so as 
to make it preferred to a wholesome bever- 
age, and that the poisonous principle was of 
such a fearful character as to be combated by 
no known antidote, and to kill its victims in 
all the agonies of a terrible and infectious 
plague, which, when once engendered by the 
poison, was capable of spreading itself into 
other localities by its contagious influence. 
Our readers will say such a supposition is 
too monstrous to be worthy of serious atten- 
tion; no manufacturer, however reckless of 
the consequences, could be so inhumanly 
barbarous as to be guilty of such conduct, 
and we are only trifling with them to raise 
such a question. We beg to assure them, on 
the contrary, that we speak quite within 
bounds ; the state of affairs which we have 
just attempted to portray is but a fac-simile 
of what is at any moment liable to break out 
lin very many districts of the metropolis. 
The wells which are so plentifully distrib- 
uted in the city and elsewhere are, with one 
or two exceptions, reeking with the most 





any proposition to kill an enemy even, in ac- 
tual warfare, by poisonous agencies, is uni- 
versally denounced with execration by the 
whole civilized world. Last year, when the 
battle of the Thames-disinfectants was being 
fought, the discovery that the favorite deo- 
doriser contained small quantities of arsenic, 
which would thereby find its way into the 
river, was quite enough to condemn it, with- 
out a trial; and more recently an emi- 
nent manufacturing firm, at Stockport, was 
obliged to be legally restrained from turning 
their refuse liquor, known to be strongly 
charged witha virulent poison, into a stream 


‘abominable and disgusting products of cor- 
ruption which drain into them from the net- 
work of sewers and cesspools on every side 
|—corruptions which have frequently been 
proved to be, as they are liable now, at any 
‘moment to become, the immediate cause of 
| Asiatic cholera. This is no fanciful or the- 
oretical danger. In the autumn of 1854 
there was a sudden and serious outbreak of 
‘cholera in the parish of St. James, West- 
minster. The course of the disease was con- 
‘fined to a small area in the neighborhood 
of a favorite pump, in Broad Street, and 
soon it was remarked that of seventy-three 
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persons who died during the first days of the | plied by two rival companies, who obtained 
visitation, sixty-one had been drinking the their water from the Thames at different 
water of the pump. It was also remarked, | parts of its course. In one case the water 
that among persons who were living in the was charged with a larger amount of or- 
same street, and occasionally in the same | ganic matter than in the other; and al- 
house, those only were attacked who drank | though the conditions of the population 
the favorite water of the pnmp; and fur- [were in every other respect the same, yet 
thermore, in a number of cases, which were this had the effect of augmenting the mor- 
particularly investigated, it was ascertained ‘tality toa frightful extent. In the second 
that persons who lived at a distance from visitation of the disease the circumstances of 
the parish, and who had the water sent to | the supply were changed; the water of the 
them because of its supposed goodness, were ‘old company, which was once the worst, was 
seized with cholera, and died. | then the best, and the severity of the disease 

A full inquiry into all the circumstances | was changed likewise; for those who par- 
of the :natter proved that the well had be- panes of the still bad supply suffered as be- 
come charged with cesspool drainage, and fore, and their mortality was three and a 
had thus acquired its poisonous action. The | half times greater than their neighbors. 
pollution had, perhaps, been going on for | Here was an experiment on a large scale, 
years, and yet the water had not betrayed |such as “no sceptical philosopher would 
it, and had been drunk with comparative ‘have dared to propose,” in which a large 
impunity: indeed, its cool and sparkling | ‘number of persons were placed under cir- 
qualities, the fatal fascinations of corruption, | cumstances exactly alike, except in one par- 
had gained for it such a high repute in the | ticular, namely, in the use of a water charged 
neighborhood, that it was a favorite water, |to a comparatively small extent with or- 
and was generally drunk. Another such | ganic pollution, and this determined the re- 
ease occurred at West Ham, in Surrey, in | sult—a mortality of one hundred and thirty 
the autumn of 1857. Suddenly, at that | in the ten thousand, instead of thirty-seven. 


place, there was a visitation of cholera in a |A similar tale may be told of the cholera 


row of sixteen cottages, that were apparently 
isolated from epidemic influences. It showed 
itself along one side of the street, where, in 
a few days, thirteen persons were attacked 
with the disease, seven of whom died. Dr 
Elliott, the Health Officer for the district 
suspected, from his inquiries, that the com- 
mon pump on that side of the street had been 
concerned in the mischief; its water was 
therefore examined, and it was found to be 
polluted with the soakage from an adjoin- 
ing sewer. At once the use of it was inter- 
. dicted, and, to make the matter certain, the 
handle of the pump was taken away, and 
from that moment the further spread of the 
disease was arrested. Again: in the cholera 
visitations of 1848-9 and 1853-4, there were 
two striking examples of the influence of 
such water in the propagation of disease. 
The southern districts of London, compris- 
ing nearly a fifth of the population of the 
metropolis, were visited most severely with 
cholera at both of those outbreaks, and the 
persons who suffered most on each occasion 
were those who drank the worst quality of 
water. 
The inhabitants of those districts are sup- 


visitation of other places in this country. 
The town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne was sup- 
plied with comparatively pure water in the 
year 1849, and it then suffered but little 


. |from cholera ; whereas in the visitation of 
, | 1853, when there was so calamitous a loss 


of life from this desease, the water supply 
was made impure by the drainage from the 
sewers. 

These are ample proofs that organic im- 
purity ina drinking water is in fact a vio- 
lent poison, which, if taken in sufficient 
amount, produces upon those who use it 
the disease known as cholera, an attack of 
this epidemic following the absorption of its 
specific virus, just as surely as the well- 
known symptoms follow the exhibition of 
any of the more commonly met with poisons. 

We have already alluded to the public 
services which Dr. Letheby has rendered in 
drawing attention to the impurity of the 
city wells. He has continued his investiga- 
tions since our last notice of them, and has 
only found two pumps, those in Glover's 
Hall-court, and in Guildhall-buildings, which 
furnish water at all fit for domestic purposes ; 
all the others examined showing an enor- 
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mous amount of saline and organic impurity. | the leakings from a cesspool or sewer, and 
Indeed, from a report which he has just | thus be the immediate cause of fatal disease, 


made on the subject, it is difficult to imag- | The city wells, in fact, are so many dormant 


ine a more dangerous state of existence than | 
is common in many districts of the city. It | 
may be that the water has often been drunk | 
with apparent impunity, and that it has 
rarely shown any immediate manifestation 
of its morbific action; but there is always 
the danger of the impurities of the soil pass- 


ing unchanged into the water, and being a | 


source of quick and certain injury. 
Experience has shown that wells like 
those are liable at any moment to receive 


centres of cholera contagion, liable with any 
accidental cause to break out into active 
pestilence. Not a day should be lost in re- 
moving these fountain-heads of plague, and 
we most earnestly hope that Dr. Letheby’s 
warning that none of these wells (contam- 
inated as they are with the refuse of drains, 
and the soakings from graveyards), are fit 
for public use, will meet with instant atten- 
tion from the city authorities. 





Sorar Puorocrapuy.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, 8 Nov., Mr. War- 
ren de la Rue then announced that two draw- 
ings of Mars made by him from data collected 
during several months’ observation in the year 
1856, had been engraved on steel, and were 
ready for distribution among the members of the 
society who might wish for copies. These 
drawings surpass in execution even the exqui- 
site delineations given by Father Secchi, in his 
last volume of the Memoirs of the Roman Col- 
lege. Some of the later results of Mr. De la 
Rue’s labors in solar photography were also 
laid before the meeting, and afterwards distrib- 
uted. These consisted of photographs of spots 
taken on an enormous scale, showing not only 
each minute detail of the spot itself, but the sur- 
rounding solar surface covered with Nasmyth’s 
“ Willow leaves.” Mr. De la Rue briefly called 
attention to these wonderful records of the 
physical action going on on the surface of that 
luminary, whence the only motive power that 
we possess is derived. He looked upon them 
as instances of the.wonderful power and accu- 
racy of which photography is capable, the re- 
cording celestial phenomena, and stated his 
opinion that great though the results already 
obtained are, the inexhaustible resources and 
immense value of the application of photog- 
raphy to celestial observation are only dawning 
upon us. 

The difficulties met with in this field of re- 
search, in which Mr. De la Rue is at once the 
pioneer and so celebrated an investigator, were 
next briefly alluded to. Disappointments from 
weather, disappointments from unaccountable 
changes in the chemicals employed, are among 
the least of the evils. The image of the sun at 
the focus of his instrament was but one inch 
and one-tenth ip diameter, while in the photo- 
graphs before the meeting some of the spots 
alone were almost of that size ; the focal image, 
therefore, had beeh enlarged, and in this en- 
largement lay the chief difficulty to be con- 

tended with, the rules of refraction of the lumi- 
nous rays having been found not to hold good 


for the actinic rays, which are stated by Mr. De 
la Rue to extend beyond the visible spectrum 
for a space equalling in extent the visible spec- 
trum itself. ‘These photographs show that these 
difficulties, noticed by Mr. De la Rue in his re- 
port to the British Association, arein a fair way 
of being overcome. A valuable discovery has 
already resulted from this class of observatious, 
and was announced by Mr. De la Rue. This is 
that the facule or brightest parts of the solar 
photosphere are above the general level of its 
surface.—London Review. 





Novet Musxer For Successive Firing. 
—A German mechanic has constructed a mus- 
ket with a barrel six feet long and without any 
lock, which is designed to receive forty charges 
at the same time, to be fired in succession, one 
after the other, by fusees running through the 
bullets. A fuse extends from the upper charge 
to the muzzle, and when the soldier is ready to 
commence his firing, he lights the fuse, and then 
has nothing further to do than to aim his piece 
at one enemy after another, the gun keeping up 
the fire till the whole forty charges are exhaust- 
ed. The time between the discharges is regu- 
lated at will in the construction of the fuses 
which pass through the bullets, and experience 
has shown about two seconds to be the proper 
time to permit a careful aim to be taken. Thus 
thirty shots may be fired in a minute, al! with 
accurate aim. The cartridges may be arranged 
in strings of five, ten, twenty, or forty, as shall 
be found expedient, and may all be driven into 
the gun by a single movement.—London Re- 
view. 





Mr. THornton Honr is engaged, since his 
return from America, in editing ‘ ‘The Corres- 
pondence of Leigh Hunt,” his father. This 





work will be one of the books of the season. 
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. From The Saturday Review. them operate with a force beyond what we 
COMPLIMENTS. can naturally give account of. He goes on 
“ HARDLY shall you meet with any per-|to say, that though men know themselves 
son, man or woman, so aged or ill-favored, | utterly without those qualities and perfec- 
but, if you will venture to commend them | tions ascribed to them, though they know 
for their comeliness —nay, and for their | that the flatterer himself knows the false- 
youth, too, though, ‘time out of mind’ is hood of his own flatteries, yet they swallow 
wrote upon every line of their face—yet they | the fallacious morsel, love the impostor, and 
shall take it very well at your hands, and with both arms hug the abuse; and he ad- 
begin to think with themselves that cer- duces a very early victim to compliments of 
tainly they have some perfections which the | this extreme quality—the “ empty, shallow, 
generality of the world are not so happy as | self-opinionated grandee Arab,” whose court 
to be aware of.” This, it seems, was the! prophets “sent him in a compliment to be 
state of the case in South’s time, and we knocked on the head at Ramoth Gilead.” 
suppose there is something in it still. We’ It is a subject on which it is impossible 
suppose that we are all pleased with a judi- | to be logical, or to come to a clear conclu- 
cious compliment, though wherein the pleas- sion; for certainly this explanation of man’s 
ure lies it is not so easy to ascertain, for the liking smooth words, though they know 
very word “ compliment ” implies something their utter falseness, does not agree with the 
not entirely to be credited. Indeed, it has | credit they are allowed to gain in our open- 
been defined as seldom intended to mean ing illustration. But in the first place, 
any part of what it expresses—never to there are compliments and compliments. 
mean all it expresses. Of course, the per- The compliments that either sex pays the 
son complimented does not take this view; other are no doubt the most grateful, the 
but it is not at all because a man’s vanity most legitimate, and have the largest share 
swallows the whole that he likes a well- of reality the word admits of. Next com- 
turned compliment—he is quite conscious | pliments to our exterior, attributing youth 
that there is illusion somewhere. In a cer-. or good looks, are in their nature safest to 
tain sense, compliments are gone out of pay, as being most congenial, and least fas- 
fashion. Some of our readers may be in a | tidiously inquired into. Further, there are 
state to sympathize with the ingenuous compliments, par excellence, which we have 
young lady, who avowed that she had never | to bestow, or to hear bestowed, at hustings, 
had a civil thing said to her, and may dis- public meetings, wedding breakfasts, fu- 
own the subject as not coming home totheir neral sermons, and in friendly reviews. 
business and bosoms; but we submit that These three stages demand different rates of 
they are mistaken. We have all a moral as credulity. Thus a man is quite right to ac- 
well as a physical appetite for sugar, which cept at their highest value the compliments 
craves its indulgence. The word exists of a partial friend or good wife. Then, on 
still, and the thing with it, though not in the question of good looks, it is permissible 
the same acknowledged formularies—not as surely to hope for the best. There always 
an inevitable condition of social life, as may be a degree of truth in personal com- 
when our language was surfeited with flat- pliments as far as we know. We see our- 
tering expressions, and no gentleman could selves in our glass, old and plain it may be, 
associate with his fellows but in a dialect of but we can be brought to reflect that we do 
extravagant professions. There are people not see ourselves illuminated by the anima- 
still who cannot live without compliments, tion of talk or the glow of feeling. Some 
and who contrive to get them. And if we | unquestionably have looks that their glass 
do not receive compliments ourselves, we never shows them, and why may not we be 
have still not seldom to hear them paid, and of the number? Those “ time out of mind” 
even to pay them, and are, in both cases, lines which show so distinctly in the glare 
under circumstances to analyze their nature | brought to bear upon them, may soften un- 
impartially. It is a consideration which der a less trying ordeal ; we cannot be quite 
much occupied the lively preacher we have sure that our complacent friend is an utter 
quoted. He attributes it to a certain be- deceiver. All people, then, are more or less 
witching fascination in words, which make open to this form of compliment, and are 
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not unwise in lending some ear to it. The 
third class — business-like, outspoken — we 
shall take leave to consider, until we have 
experienced in our own person the luscious 
falsehood, the most difficult of comprehen- 
sion. The pleasure men find in being com- 
plimented wholesale by fellow townsmen 
and common acquaintance in the face of a 
large assemblage, we think goes to the heart 
of the mystery. Men do like it who are 
quite discerning enough not to derive their 
satisfaction from implicit belief either in 
the spedkers or their own merits. To be 
the theme of certain dulcet words, to feel 
the ears tickled by a temporary relation with 
high-sounding virtues and lofty deeds, has, 
we presume, a touch of Elysium in it, though 
there can be no sober certainty of real ap- 
propriation. Words have a power to lay a 
flattering unction on the senses that no 
man’s judgment can wholly release him 
from. It has been well said that “ conver- 
sation between men in time persuades,” and 
the process. of persuasion may be rapid 
when our merits are the theme. Experience 
tells us that there are people to whom any- 
thing can be said with a good chance of 
being believed—who see no incongruity be- 
tween their deserts and the utmost hyper- 
bole of praise, whose vanity is a vast mag- 
nifying and embellishing power, setting 
them on an unapproachable elevation. The 
existence of such persons no doubt keeps 
the art of compliments alive; they furnish 
precedents of what may be said, raise a high 
standard, and keep invention on the stretch 
to satisfy an abnormal appetite. But to or- 
dinary constitutions, where, indeed, can the 
pleasure lie of wholesale praise, profuse, but 
undiscerning ? Where can be the relish of 
a series of mistakes at our expense, attrib- 
uting to us all the virtues of which we have 
but a meagre share, and in the full panoply 
of which we don’t recognize ourselves, while 
the characteristics on which we value our- 
selves, our self, in fact, is never reached. 
Yet, undoubtedly, men do like it; and it 
must lie in the mystery of words. That 
the air should be filled with something 
handsome about ourselves, that the sound 
should be continuous, that a certain oily 
smoothness of intonation should hang about 
our name, that indifferent hearers should be- 
come familiar with it in such a conjunction, 
that though we cannot reckon on the hearts, 


3] 


yet the ears and tongues present should be 
occupied about us, does minister to gratifi- 
cation. 

Compliments are not real praise, we know, 
but they bear an external resemblance to it. 
Even real genuine heartfelt praise is not 
without its mysteries. Why should we be 
pleased with it, when the conscience and 
judgment in great part disown it? An ana- 
lytic mind must always see contradiction— 
something unreasonable in its own glow of 
satisfaction—so as to be a good deal ashamed 
atit; but though compliments are an avowed 
civility, confessedly spoken because they are 
the thing, and required by the occasion, yet 
they gratify. There are people to whom 
incense of this sort assimilates so naturally 
that they accept every—the most merely 
conventional—form of it, treasure up un- 
meaning commonplaces for repetition, give 
themselves the trouble to fish for it, turn the 
worn tinsel into pure gold on the spot, and 
live in an atmosphere of transparent illu- 
sion. There are silly women, not unlike the 
aunt in Moliére, who absurdly fancy every 
man a lover, who interpret even the most 
untoward expression into a compliment, and 
who can, like the Femme Savant, make 
something to the advantage of their delusion 
out of such disenchantments as ‘Je veux 
étre pendu si je vocs aime.” Simple minds 
are for a long time perplexed by persons 
under this possession, and, perhaps, never 
fairly get at the bottom of it, why experi- 
ences should be so different—why all the 
pretty things should drift in one direction, 
and so far out of their own reach. It really 
lies in a certain audacity. There are per- 
sons, for instance, who, taking it as a mat- 
ter of course that they are immortal and 
incapable of decay, will ask their acquaint- 
ances to guess their age. Now, age writes 
itself on every face; everybody who gives 
himself time can guess another’s age to a 
year or two; but who can set himself to so 
uogracious a task P If there is not tact to 
evade the inquiry, a leap in the dark is all 
that is left us. We see an imperative de- 
mand for a compliment, and before judg- 
ment sets itself to its careful calculation, we 
construct an hypothesis and guess ten or 
fifteen years within the mark we know very 
well must be reached if we allow ourselves 
time. Then follows the languid complacent 





conclusion. “ Ah! nobody guesses my age, 
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every one thinks me so young.” Whence it 
is. clear that the question is an habitual one, 
and that the world has been as complacent 
as the questioner. We have observed that 
religious biographies furnish examples of 
this eager appropriation of civility and com- 
pliment. The ordinary language of society 
is felt to be intoxicating to excitable temper- | 
aments. What people whom they class as | 
“the world” receive as matter of course 
stimulates self-contemplative natures. Thus, 
we have read of a Glasgow student selling 
his prize medal, from not being able to bear 
with Christian humility the presence of so 
transcendent a distinction. Leigh Rich- 
mond, we think it was, who records—with a | 
prayer not to be unduly lifted up—every no- | 
tice of a sermon of his in the country paper ; | 
and young ladies of this school have found | 
themselves obliged to renounce their third- 
rate accomplishments from the delicious en- | 
joyment afforded them by the civilities of, 
their acquaintance after a performance on 
the piano or a song very indifferently sung. 
These people transmute the phrases of 
time-worn compliment into praise, and 
while they disown the praise on religious 
grounds, have yet a certain sense of its fit- 
ness to some part of themselves. 

But these are exceptional cases. Cooler 
judgments presently find that their medals, 
their sermons, and their fantasias are not 
subjects of lasting interest to other people— 
that our neighbors do not, in the long run, 
praise us if we do not give them the cue, 
and that, if they do, there is not much to 
frighten our modesty in most compliments. 
They are but cankered roses, after all. An 
exquisite compliment is indeed one of the 
finest achieyements of the intellect, and 
needs a poet, an orator, or a lover who is 

- both in one, for its accomplishment, Wit- 
ness Shakspeare’s celebrated compliment— 
which it assuredly is—to Elizabeth. He 
knew very well, and knew also that she knew, 
that she had not been “ fancy free ” any time 
the last twenty or thirty years. But it was 
true to appearances, and may still be received 
as a token of a certain gallant reverence for 
the Virgin Queen. 

But such firstrate artificers generally let 
out the great fact about compliments—that 
their own ingenuity is quite as much in their 
minds as their professed object. It must al- 
ways haye been a safeguard to the pretty 
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women immortalized by the poets, that there 
was an evident intention to go shares in the 
fame. If the lady found the beauty, the poet 
furnished the immortality. Shakspeare con- 
cludes a sonnet of exquisite and tender com- 
pliment with,— 


“So long as men can breathe, and eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee.” 


And old Drayton, after a great deal of pretty 
homage, indulges himself in a little seli-flat- 
tery to this effect, in apostrophizing the 
house where so much perfection first saw the 
ight :— 
“The old man passing by that way, 

To his son in time shall say, 

There was that lady born, which long 

To after ages shall be sung; 

Who, unawares, being passed by, 

Back to that house shall cast his eye, 

Speaking my verses as he goes, 

And with a sigh shut every close.” 
Thus compliment is distinct from simple 
praise in this point—that it is an exhibition, 
acknowledged on all sides, of the speaker’s 
powers. Given a theme —an occasion— 
something neat is said, something pretty, in- 
genious, appropriate. We are half sorry 
that the best wits seem to be giving up the 


. pursuit, and leaving it in the hands of bun- 


glers, who can only give real satisfaction to 
the vainer sort. 

Compliment is distinct, too, from praise, 
in that its line is generalities. It is inex- 
haustible on “ the ladies,” in picking out the 
show points in classes and communities. It 
catches the external ideal a man has of him-. 
self, and ministers to this conception. It gets 
out of its depth conspicuously and fatally 
when it begins to discriminate, compare, de- 
fine. We have said all public testimonies 
are necessarily of the nature of compliment, 
because the speaker must have his own per- 


formance on his mind; and in these no mod- 


ification or qualification is possible—he must 
go ahead and assume perfection. Speaking 
dispassionately—not from experience—it al- 
ways strikes us that a great deal of lavish, 
highly colored laudation, tending to a char- 
acterless, shadowless picture of perfection, 
cannot be very intoxicating. It can hardly 
leave more than the poor residuum of satis- 
faction that such a person, or so many per- 
sons, have thought it worth while to say fine 
things of us—a distinction of which every- 
body cannot boast, but not without wound- 
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ing our sensitiveness and even our vanity in 
the process. Who, for example, ever heard 
or read a funeral sermon which they would 
be satisfied should be pronounced over them- 
selves, or that it is possible to imagine the de- 
funct could have listened to with patience ? 
What we desire, living and dead too—if the 
sounds of our world reach those shades—is, 
that the distinctive parts of ourselves, “some- 
thing unfound or found in us alone,” should 
have been recognized and valued ; and this, 
the rarest, choicest of all homage, is not 
compliment but appreciation. Compliment 
should ever bear in mind that comparisons 
are dangerous, and odious, too; and this is 
the rock on which it is perhaps most apt to 


cate handling, to compare a man with him- 
self under different times and circumstances, 
and yet the man who has to hear himself 
constantly praised to his face must hear this 
done almost as often. We will continue with 
a recent experience to the point. It was our 
good fortune lately to hear a distinguished 
speaker address a large audience with his 
accustomed eloquence, at which a peer long 
practised in the office presided. All the civ- 
ilities incident to such occasions had to be 
spoken, and, with earnest, hearty regard, 
the chairman set himself to pay a genuine 
tribute to his friend’s powers. ‘I assure 
you,” he said, with warm emphasis, “I have 
frequently listened to my dear friend, but I 


split, and on which the professed sayer of | have never heard him to greater advantage 


civil things is constantly blundering. If we 
are to be complimented, while our taste re- 
volts at what is fulsome, we yet demand that 
the thing shall be handsomely done. We 
are not satisfied with any sort of subservi- 
ence, or to be put upon any but the highest 
level. We are willing, we say, to remain 
altogether in the shade; but if Mr. So-and- 
so goes out of his way to extol us, let it be 
for something choice, piquant, placing us in 
the aristocracy of good qualities. No one 
cares to hear himself complimented for ster- 
ling qualities, while another is called bril- 
liant. A girl will not thank you for calling 
her amiable while another is charming ; and, 
as it is unsafe to compare one with another, 
it is equally so, except under the most deli- 


than to-day. He is always eloquent andim- 
pressive, but his speech to-day was some- ~ 
| thing more. There was information in it, 
something new, something I never heard be- 
fore; I think I may say I never heard him 
ito such advantage.” That modest look of 
| unconsciousness with which the popular ora- 
' tor has to listen to hyperbole of compliment, 
as though he partly did not hear and partly 
disowned as he heard, must stand him in 
good stead under another class of trials in- 
cident to the situation—as when, under the 
gaze of a multitude, he has to receive the in- 
formation in his turn, that only occasionally 
and exceptionally he says things that every- 
body has not heard before. ‘ 











SKELETON LEAves.—A good method of ob- 
taining these beautiful dissected leaves is fre- 
quently asked for. The following is a process 
which we can recommend from experience. 
Steep the leaves, sced vessels, or other parts of 
the plant, which are required to be dissected, in 
rain water ; leave them exposed to its influence 
until the whole of the soft or pulpy matters are 
decomposed.. The period required for this op- 
eration varies much in different leaves, etc., 
according to their texture ; thus, some require 
but a few weeks, others as many months. When 
the pulpy parts are completely decomposed, the 
next operation consists in their removal from 
the fibro-vascular network with which they were 
otiginally connected. This requires much care 
and patience. There are two ways of accom- 
plishing it: one, which consists in carefully ex- 
posing them to a stream of fresh water, using at 
the same time 2 brush; and the other, by sim- 
ply placing them in fresh water, and removing 
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with care the decomposed portion, in like man- 
ner, with a brush. Some difficulty will be found 
at first in doing this without, at the same time, 
breaking the fibro-vascular network ; but a little 
practice will soon render it easy of accomplish- 
ment. The adoption successively of simply 
fresh water, and a stream of the same, applied 
by means of a syringe, will be frequently found 
desirable. The pulpy portions having been re- 
moved, and the fibro-vascular network obtained, 
the latter must then be bleached. For this 
purpose prepare a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, by adding about an ounce of a strong so- 
lution of that substance to a quart of distilled 
water; then souk the skeletons in this solution 
for some hours; generally three or four will 
suffice, but when they are very thick a longer 
period will be necessary. After this operation 
has been performed wash the skeletons thor- 
oughly in pure water, and lastly dry them by 
freely exposing them to light and air— 


Review. 














34 ‘¢ ONLY NINE MILES 
* ONLY NINE MILES TO THE JUNCTION.” 


BY H. MILLARD, CO. A, 71ST REG’T N. Y¥. 8. M. 


Air —“ The Other Side of Jordan.” 


Tue troops of Rhode Island were posted along 
On the road from Annapolis station, 
As the Seventy-First Regiment, one thousand 
strong, 
Went on in defence of the nation. 
We'd been marching all day in the sun’s scorch- 
ing ray, 
With two biscuits each as a ration ; 
When we asked Governor Sprague to show us 
the way, 
And “ How many miles to the Junction ? ” 
Chorus—How many miles, how many miles, 
How many miles to the Junction ? 
When we asked Governor Sprague to 
show us the way, 
And “ How many miles to the Junc- 
tion ?” 


The Rhode Island boys cheered us on out of 
sight, 
After giving the following injunction : 
“ Just keep up your courage — you'll get there 
to-night, 
For ‘tis only nine miles to the Junction.” 
They gave us hot coffee, a grasp of the hand, 
Which cheered and refreshed our exhaustion, 
And we reached in six hours the long-promised 
land 
For ’twas “only nine miles to the Junction.” 
Chorus—Only nine miles, &e. 


And now as we meet them on Washington’s 
streets, 
They always do hail us with unction, 
And still the old cry some one surely repeats, 
’T was “ only nine miles to the Junction.” 
Three cheers for the warm-hearted Rhode Island 
boys, 
May euch one be true to his function, 
And whenever we meet, let us each other greet, 
With “ Only nine miles to the Junction.” 


Chorus—Only nine miles, &c. 


Nine cheers for the flag under which we will 
fight, 
Bi cho traitors should dare to assail it ; 
One cheer for each mile that we made on that 
night, 
When ‘twas “only nine miles to the Jutic- 
tion,” 
With hearts thus united, our breasts to the foe, 
Once again with delight we will hail it ; 
If duty should call us, still onward we'll go, 
If even “nine miles to the Junction.” 
Chorus—Only nine miles, &c. 


—Rebellion Record. 








TO THE JUNCTION.” 
“ LAURA, LAURA, DON’T SECEDE.” 


Kiss me, Laura, ere I go, 

Armed and drilled to meet the foe; 

Gun in hand, and on my back 

A sixteen-pounder haversack, 

I go; my country calls—adieu ! 

To both my darling girl be true; 

And come success, come scathe and need, 
Laura, Laura, don’t secede. 


When on the tented field, perhaps, 
With rations short, and shorter naps, 
We wheel, present, advance, retreat, 
Thou’lt have—O Heavens !—at thy feet 
Some one persuadingly present 
Himself and an establishment ; 

Laura, no such trifler heed ; 

Though he glitter, don’t secede. 


Cling unto thy mother, dear; 

Let no “‘ Home-Guards ” come anear, 

Dancing gewgaws ’fore thine eyes, 

Making light of household ties, 

Prating of thy “ woman’s rights,” 

Gallanting thee about o’ nights, ° 
Lest the rose should prove a weed 

Basely crimsoned, don’t secede. 


Good-by, Laura! No regrets 

If from balls and bayonets 

From “ broils and battles ” (boils, I mean ; 
For deadlier is the soup-tureen, 

When badly seasoned, than the bore 

Of the loudest cannon that can roar) 

Safe delivered, swiftly I 

Back to ease and thee will fly ; 

United then in word and deed, 

Laura, dear, we'll both secede. 


— Washington Star, Aug. 22. 


A SONG SUNG IN NORFOLK. 


Jerr Davis is a brave man, 
He will lead the Southern force ; 
I pity Lincoln’s soldiers, 
For I fear they will fare worse ; 
He will show the Union shriekers, 
The Union it is donc— 
The secession flag, ere many months, 
Will wave o'er Washington ! 


Jeff Davis in the White House, 
What glorious news ’twill be! 
Abe Lincoln in an inglorious flight, 
In a baggage car we'll see; 

With Seward as conductor, 
General Scott as engineer, 

Old Hicks, the traitor governor, 
Following panting in the rear! 
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From The London Review. 
MASKS AND FACES. 


**Wuat are little girls made of? ” was a 
question often put to us of old, in our nur- 
sery days, and great surprise and some in- 
credulity was manifested at the enumeration 
of the various articles which the reply to 
the question alleged to go to the composi- 
tion of our fair playmates. “ What are 
full-grown ladies made of? ” it would seem, 
might be asked now. And if a report of a 
ease in the Insolvent Court, which appeared 
the other day in the papers, be correct, it 
would appear that the answer which, in 
many cases, must be given to this new ques- 
tion, would be as startling as that which was 
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and essential oils furnished by Messrs. Bur- 
goyne, the chemists, to “ Madame Rachel 
Levison, trading under the name of Rachel, 
enameller of ladies’ faces and dealer in cos- 
metics,” who is every now and then peti- 
tioning Mr. Commissioner Nichols to relieve 
her from the little embarrassments which 
she has inevitably contracted in the carrying 
on of her apparently lucrative, but really 
unprofitable, trade. 

There can be no doubt of the fact ; it was 
judicially proved in open court, with the ad- 
dition, that so highly are Madame Levison’s 
labors prized by her “‘ patronesses,” that they 
are in the habit of paying a fee of more than 
twenty guineas to induce her to exercise her 








received by the other. It was strange /|skill upon them. They must have a high 
enough to our youthful mind to hear of|idea of the value of her assistance. Nor 
“sugar and spice,” coupled in the rhyme, as | has she a low notion of it herself, since she 
they were, with “all things nice,” as usurp- | disdains to call it “a trade,” but describes 
ing the place of flesh and blood in the fe-|it as “her profession,” classing it, by that 
male frame. But it is still more astonishing | dignified title, with the pursuits of the sol- 
to have it revealed to us that when that frame | dier, the lawyer, the physician, and the di- 
has become matured, and beams upon us|vine. Perhaps it is entitled to the distinc- 
with increased grace and beauty, those more | tion, since it requires the exercise of at 
developed charms are owing to an entirely least one virtue, inviolable honor and se- 
new, and one would have thought less allur-  crecy. Madame Levison herself is not of 
ing preparation ; that sugar and spice have | the number of those who while doing good 
been superseded by gums, scents, essential | in stealth, “ blush to find it fame ;” but the 
oils, patent varnish, and other items which | feelings of “her patronesses,” it seems, are 
can hardly be classified under the head of different. They would not, perhaps, blush 
“all things nice;” and that, so far from | (since their blushes could not possibly be 
having any knowledge of those inward qual- | seen, that would only be so mueh good mod- 
ities in the fair sex which, however attractive | esty thrown away) to have their patronage 
they may be, we do not pretend to behold , known, but they would divert it for the fu- 
with our eyes, we are often wholly deceived | ture into some other channel, and Madame 
in what we actually do see. We believe we | Levison “ would be ruined.” 

see a white forehead, and in the somewhat| The great question that arises to our mind 
prosaic poetry of fashionable life pronounce | onthe consideration of these facts is whether, 
it white as alabaster. We are deceived, it} when properly understood, they ought to 
is alabaster itself; we gaze with rapture on | heighten or to lower the esteem in which, 
the rounded symmetry of the form, on the | ever since the days of chivalry the gentle- 
glossy abundance of the wreathed hair, on | men of modern Europe have agreed to hold 
the even rosy color, never fading into pale-| woman. There is much to be said on both 
ness, never purpling into an unbecoming | sides. Those who take an unfavorable view 
blush, but showing as we fondly imagine, a of Madame Levison’s “ profession ” will di- 
heart unvexed by anxiety, and a natural late upon an adherence to nature, freedom 
ease of manner, free from shyness or mau- | from disguise, dislike of affectation, and a 
vaise hente. Alas, the symmetry is but wool | score of other virtues, all undeniably such, 
and steel; half the hair is only so far the but all sadly old-fashioned ; those who look 
wearer’s own that she has paid, or is to pay | at the question in a more friendly light, will 
for it; the rosy cheek is a cunning mixture | refer to that great poet, Peter Pindar, as an 
of dyes; the very breath, tempting our kiss | authority for the superiority of Art over 
as it comes across us “like the sweet south Nature, and looking on woman, “ fresh from 
over a bed of violets,” is due to the scents the hand of” Madame Levison, in Bond 
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Street, as a work of art, and high art, too, 
will pronounce her as such far more attrac- 
tive than she could be if left to the tell-tale 
blushes of country-bred simplicity. Nor will 
this be difficult of proof to a candid mind. 
Every work of art is the more valuable as it 
is the more costly ; and what high idea must 
be formed of the cost of the whole woman, 





when her mere face has cost upwards of 


twenty guineas. Another circumstance 
which lends a value to such works, is their 
real or presumed antiquity, and this attrac- 
tion will clearly be inseparable from those 
ladies who frequent Madame Levisons’ work- 
shop. In most instances, probably, they are 
very old in reality; but, where this is not 
the case, they at least raise such a presump- 
tion of their being very old, as is nearly 
equal in value to actual antiquity. Once 
more: works of art derive an additional es- 
timation if brittle or perishable. This charm 
belongs in great perfection to those who are 
the handiwork of Madame Levison ; they are 
perishable, since they continually require 
renewing ; they are brittle as the most deli- 


cate china vase. The choicest specimen of 


Sévres or Pekin does not require more deli- 
cate handling nor more careful moving, than 
the lady who, if she were suddenly to turn 


her head, might deface the white enamel of 


her neck by an unsightly crack. At present 
we understand that the faces produced by 
Madame Levison are so far monotonous as 
being wholly free from lines and specks. 
Perhaps as maturer years enlarge her expe- 
rience (the great artiste is as yet not twenty- 
one years of age), she may be able to add 
lines to her subjects, like those on the cele- 
brated crakling china, when a sudden con- 
tortion would produce no ill effect, but only 
. add one more line as an additional ornament 
to those already existing ; at present, how- 
ever, in what we must call the infancy of the 
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workman’s skill, the beauty of the unbroken 
surface would pe imperilled, if not destroyed, 
by the slightest hasty movement; and the 
manufactured lady must be as carefully 
brought down stairs, delicately dusted, and 
gently put in her place as the most fragile 
filagree. 

Nor are they only bodily advantages which 
are derived by the objects of Madame’s skill ; 
they imbibe from her labors at least one im- 
portant and beneficial mental lesson. What 
can be more useful, more indispensable to 
all persons in good society than to learn to 
control their emotions and passions; and 
what stronger motive to do so can be con- 
ceived than is supplied by the reflection that 
a tear would wash the roses from the cheek ; 
that laughter would split the sides of the 
Jace, while blowing the nose might lead to 
the visible portion of that critical feature 
coming off in the pocket handkerchief. So 
highly, indeed, do we estimate Madame Le- 
vison’s practice, as offering the strongest in- 
ducement to the control of the feelings, that, 
| if the lady were sufficiently philanthropic 
to allow the coarser males to share the ben- 
efit of her workmanship, we are not sure 
| whether newspaper editors might not find 
it greatly to their benefit to seek her assist- 
ance, since there are few classes whose mem- 
bers are at times under stronger temptations 
to yield to influences calculated to disarrange 
the features. On this point, however, we 
will offer no positive opinion at this mo- 
ment; nor, indeed, on the other; but will 
only say, that if the views of the advocates 
of Madame Levison’s art, to which we have 
endeavored to give faithful expression, be 
sound and correct, we hope Mr. Commis- 
sioner Nicholls will not be so harsh as long to 
withhold from an anxious Mayfair the resto- 
ration of her free service. 











“* Observations on Excommunication by a Catho- 
lic Priest” is the title of a third pamphlet by 
Father Passaglia, who argues generally that a 
man excommunicated by the Church may be 
received into the bosom of God, and particu- 
larly that the writers in the Civita Cattohea have 
no right to declare the eternal perdition of the 
soul of Count Cavour because he fell within the 
terms of the Pope’s excommunication of those 
who assisted in the separation of the Marches 
and of Umbria.—Zzxaminer. 


Tne photograph was put to a novel use 
lately. A London house wishing to purchase a 
pee quality of raw silk, samples of which 

ad been received, sent to their correspondent 
in Japan a photograph of the original package 
received, showing the style of the skein or hank 
and the peculiarities of its twisted fibre. The 


Japanese merchants, seeing the faithful repre- 
sentation of the original, at once declared what 
the silk was and its place of growth and manu- 
facture. 
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From All The Year Round. 
DOGS IN THE CATACOMBS. 

RoMAN models are a loquacious race, they 
will not pose to an artist who does not en- 
courage them in full freedom of discourse, 
and it must be conceded that they talk well 
and readily. Their conversation is always 
amusing, often interesting and suggestive. 
Tales of brigand life, ancient legends, and 
—when the door is shut, and they think they 
are not overheard—many odd stories about 
the authorities, too. They can also tell us 
much about ourselves that will be new to us. 
Antonio informs me that all English are 
mad ; we have the fires of purgatory always 
burning within us. Don’t the padre tell 
him so? This is why we roll about in a tub 
of water every morning to cool our burning 
vitals. His hearers know that it is an in- 
sult to an Itatian to wash him. They only 
wash dead bodies, but it is well known that 
all English are mad. Then, Antonio con- 
tinues, Englishmen keep horses and dogs 
as mad as themselves, and they ride out 
dressed in the very color of the flames of 
purgatory, to run screaming and shouting 
after poor foxes over the Campagna, not- 
withstanding that the Holy Father has 
strictly forbidden that sort of insanity, and 
placed papal gendarmerie purposely to stop 
it: but who can stop mad men on mad 
horses? If they want foxes, he himself 
could catch them any number for a Paul or 
two; but they are all mad, and the dogs— 
it is well known how they became possessed 
—was not the arch-fiend himself and a whole 
legion of his angels seen to enter them bod- 
ily? He would tell me how it was. 

Antonio’s story requires that I should di- 
gress a little, and say something by way of 
explanation about the Catacombs. For 
some years past the pursuit of a particular 
object of inquiry has let to my passing con- 
siderable portion of my time in the Roman 
Catacombs. Not so much in those best 
known to visitors and tourists, such as St. 
Achili e Nereo in the Via Appia, or St. 
Agnese in the Via Nomentana, where the 
passages are cleared of rubbish and drained, 
and in which the custodier accompanics you 
with a taper, and shows you just as much or 
as little as may suit his inclination. I have 
passed a considerable time in these too, but 
more in those recently discovered and less 
known ones lying miles away from the Eter- 
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nal City, where the only available entrance 
is by a tortuous chimney-like hole almost 
filled with rubbish, and so insignificant in 
appearance that it has remained concealed 
by a few bushes from the time it was last 
used, some fifteen centuries ago, until to- 
day. 

To descend this aperture in an upright 
position is, from its size, simply impossible ; 
but you may get down without much diffi- 
culty by lying on your chest, and with a 
lighted taper in one hand, and the other 
holding a rope that has been made fast to a 
tree outside, sliding down by degrees feet 
foremost. For the first few yards the pas- 
sage is narrowed and choked by the rubbish, 
and is nearly perpendicular ; a little lower 
down it opens wider, and is more oblique. 
Father still, you may feel with your feet 
rough steps cut in the rock, but you may 
not trust to them, as the soft stone will 
crumble with your weight. After descend- 
ing perhaps fifty or seventy feet with some 
bumping and a few excoriations, you are 
suddenly pulled up by the remains of an old 
stone doorway, and you are at the bottom. 

Your position, however, seems hardly to 
be improved, for on passing through the 
doorway you will find yourself up to the 
knees in a black stagnant pool of water, 
through which you will have to pass some 
yards till you come to the low narrow open- 
ing on the farther side, so low as not to allow 
of your standing upright, and only wide 
enough to allow of one person walking 
abreast. Before entering, you instinctively 
stretch out your taper and take a prelimin- 
ary peep: itis not reassuring: of its length 
the thick black darkness that closes over 
everything at afew yards distant prevents 
your forming any idea. The sides, how- 
ever, you can see plainly enough, with 
their horizontal niches in tiers one above the 
other, and the very easily recognizable things 
lying in those niches. 

Dismal grim places are these Roman Cata- 
combs. Their black gloom, their depths, 
the mystery of their countless and impene- 
trable ramifications ; the numberless skele- 
tons lying by the path’s side; the strange 
figures painted on the walls, with their 
great eyes that seem to watch and follow 
you as you pass; the certainty that at every 
breath you are inhaling draughts of deadly 





malaria, which, bad enough in the open air 
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above, is infinitely intensified by the confined | celebrate their holidays by visiting the newly 
atmosphere, and the wet spongy rock below ; | decorated and consecrated subterranean cem- 
and above all, the consciousness that you | eteries. On one of these occasions, when a 
are by yourself, cut off from the rest of the | ‘large crowd of persons had entered to cele- 
world, some sixty or eighty feet under- | | brate a festival of the Church, it occurred to 
ground, and that if you take a wrong turn | the ruling authorities that the opportunity 
out of the hundreds that present themselves, | might be advantageously used to lessen by 
or if you let your light go out, you are|so many the troublesome population of the 
likely to be irretrievably lost, as no one will | new faith. Accordingly, a number of huge 
come to look for you, and no sound that you | stones were brought, and the entrance built 
can utter will reach the upper air. All these | up and rigidly guarded till such time as it 
considerations operate at first to make a/ was impossible that any of the unfortunate 
visit to one of the recently-opened catacombs | prisoners could be still living. 

absolutely appalling. I say at first, for a| To guard against a repetition of such an 
very slight degree of use soon begets ype act, various apertures were made to afford 
an opposite sensation; and after two or | secret means of escape. Many of these 
three visits, especially if made alone and ‘places of exit still exist, and are notified to 
with some definite purpose, the feeling of | the visitor by the faint ray of blue light 
terror becomes replaced by a peculiar fas- i which occasionally finds its way into the dark- 
cination, and an almost unappeasable long- | ness beneath, and to the pedestrian in the 
ing to penetrate farther and farther into the | | Campagna above by the numberless doubtful- 
unknown depths. Then the mortal remains | looking holes, for the most part filled with 
lying so quietly in their several niches—| rubbish, that are sure to be met with in 
martyrs many of them, and surrounded by | any direction within the compass of an or- 
the most expressive and touching symbols | dinary walk. Often these secret passages 
of the faith they died for—soon lose their | were made to debouch in the private houses 
repulsiveness ; and the grim figures pictured | | of some notable Christian, or into one of the 
on the walls that have kept their watch there | buildings set apart for Christian worship. 
century after century, seem to include you | As in most instances these places have re- 
in their protecting influence, while the con- mained consecrated under some form till the 
tinual repetition of the Christian hope of present day, it is no uncommon thing to find 
the resurrection, pictured and symbolized in | in the crypts of churches or in the cellars of 
every conceivable form and in every avail- | convents, doorways now walled up, but which 
able space, imparts an air of sanctity to the | once formed entrances to the subterranean 
place that soon dispels all vain fears and im- | labyrinths. 

aginings. It is to one of these walled-up doorways 

The distance under the Campagna to | that Antonio’s story principally refers. 

which these subterranean cemeteries extend | On the south-eastern skirts of the modern 
has never yet been ascertained. Within the Roman City, nearly at the top of the Esqui- 
last few years many apparently distinct series line H'll, stands the church of St. Prassede, 
of them have been discovered outlying the | Few Christian edifices in Rome possess such 
‘Eternal City in every direction ; but whether | interesting associations as this small and un- 


they be really distinct, or whether they com- 
municate with each other, is uncertain, as 


on one level, but in stories underlying one 
another—and so many of them are impene- 
trable on account of having fallen in, or of 
being filled with water, that no successful 
attempt has yet been made to follow them to 
their extremities. 


These excavations were originally distinct | 
It would appear to have | 


from each other. 


pretending building. The saint to whom it 


is dedicated was one of the two daughters 
the ramifications are so countless—not only | 


of a senator of the name of Pudens, men- 
tioned by St. Paul as sending his greetings 
to Timothy. There is no reason to doubt 
that the present church is the very house 
once inhabited by the Christian family, asin 
the year 330, or thereabouts, the mother of 


| Constantine caused the walls of the build- 
though still standing, was has- # 


ing, which, 8; 
tening to decay, to be encased in the more 





been a custom, in the second century, | massive structure of the new church; con- 
amongst the earliest Christians in Italy, to sequently it is no stretch of probability to 
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assume the truth of the tradition, that within 
these walls, Paul, Timothy, and (if he were 
ever at Rome) Peter also, were frequent 
guests. We will found no theory on the 
relics shown in the sacristy —such as the 
handkerchief of one of the young ladies on 
which St. Peter drew the portrait of our 
Lord, nor of the two molar teeth which, ac- 
cording to the sacristan, one of the apostles 
left behind him there. What we have more 
particularly to do with is the old walled-up 
doorway, with the huge cross on it, in the 
dark crypt under the high altar. This crypt 
was evidently at one time a cellar to the an- 
cient house, into which debouched one of 
the secret entrances to the Catacombs, af- 
fording easy means of escape either from the 
city above during times of persecution, or 
from the excavations below, as occasion 
might require. On the walls may still be 
seen monuments and inscriptions to persons 
who must have been buried there during the 
first three centuries of our era. At one ex- 
tremity of the crypt will be seen the door 
in question, now strongly built up, and with 
a huge cross impressed in the superficial 
stucco. 

For a long period the subterranean exca- 
vations behind the crypt had enjoyed the 
worst of reputations on account of the un- 
earthly noises that were occasionally heard 
there. The racings, the scamperings, the 
moaning, and the yellings could (according 
to the highest and most venerable of the 
Roman authorities) proceed from no other 
source than the Evil Oneand his coadjutors. 
These noises were not a mere matter of le- 
gend. Scarcely a man, woman, or child in 
the vicinity but had heard them with their 
own veritable ears; and, according to An- 
tonio, a special service of exorcism had been 
adopted in the ritual of the church above 
to meet the occasions as they might arise. 
Notwithstanding the cloud of witnesses that 
could testify to these supernatural sounds, 
the city contained some sceptics, and amongst 
them none more determined than the excel- 
lent Father §., the professor of the Roman 
College. , 

Father S. is aman with a European celeb- 
rity ; it is not generally known that the ob- 
servatory of the Roman College is one of the 
best in Europe, and the excellence of its ap- 
paratus is mainly owing to the mechanical 
genius of the worthy padre. One dark wet 
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Wednesday in November, just at the con- 
clusion of the last morning mass, strange 
sounds were heard behind the walls of the 
crypt, and more especially at the back of the 
walled-up door. Gasps, scampering, yell- 
ings, then a cessation; and again a repeti- 
tion of the same unearthly noises, with in- 
creased vehemence. ~ Sometimes they would 
seem to die away gradually in the extreme 
distance, and then again come rushing close 
to the door, as if a whole legion of the enemy 
were keeping their jubilee there. The ap- 
proach from the body of the church to the 
crypt is by an open passage down a wide 
flight of steps, immediately in front of the 
high altar, and is arranged so that the walled- 
up door, and indeed nearly the whole of the 
subterranean apartment, is visible from the 
top of the steps. The greater part of the 
congregation retired somewhat precipitately 
to the doors on first hearing the mysterious 
noises. Some, however, of the more ven- 
turesome (for the most part women from the 
Trastevere) might be seen leaning over the 
balusters, while the officiating priest and his 
attendant descended to perform the special 
service appointed for the occasion. At first 
the ceremony seemed to take effect, inas- 
much as the noises certainly became less 
loud as it proceeded, and there is no know- 
ing how far the enemy might have been pac- 
ified, had not an essential part of the ser- 
vice consisted of the rather violent ringing 
of an unfortunate bell, the sound of which 
had the immediate effect of increasing the 
demoniac uproar to such a degree, that the 
remaining portion of the service was got 
through as fast as might be, and priests, aco- 
lytes, bells and all, sought refuge with rather 
undignified speed in the sacristy ; the greater 
part of the congregation locating themselves 
in places near the church doors, convenient 
for a start when the occasion might arise to 
resort to one. 

In the course of the morning the tidings 
reached the ears of the sceptical padre of the 
Roman College, who, whatever doubts he 
might still entertain, thought, like a practi- 
cal man, that in going to hear for himself, 
he might as well take with him a crowbar, 
pickaxe, and two assistants. Arrived atthe 
scene of the disturbance, he found that not 
a moment’s doubt could exist as to the noises. 
The scramblings, the scamperings, and the 
yellings, were loud enough in all conscience.. 
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The sacristan from the body of the church 
above suggested another exorcism, but the 
padre preferred the crowbar and the pickaxe, 
and finding that the workmen he had brought 
with him had disappeared, he took off his 
cloak, tucked up his sleeves, and went to 
work manfully himself, making the vault re- 
echo with his blows. This operation, while 





it had the effect of abating the mysterious | 


noises behind, still further thinned the au- 
dience above, as by far the greater part of 
those that had remained peering over the 
balusters improved their position by retreat- 
ing to the doors. I say “to the doors,” but 
the expression is not perhaps strictly accu- 
rate, as after a few moments’ subsidence of 
the disturbance the assembly might be seen 
creeping cautiously, and by slow degrees, into 
the body of the church, till some sudden 
scream, or even a quick motion on the part 
of those on the top of the steps, would send 
them in an instant into the street. 

The padre continued his blows with una- 
bated energy, and in a few minutes the per- 
sons who still remained watching vociferated 
to the others that the very head and claws 
of the Evil One were actually to be seen pro- 
truding through an aperture in the door, and 
in one moment more these persons scampered 
away to the others, exclaiming that a whole 
troop of the enemy had dashed through the 
opening, tore the padre to pieces, and were 
at that moment in full career into the church. 
Immediately the entire assembly took to 
flight along the narrow streets of the adja- 
cent suburra, uttering frantic shouts of “ Un 
miracolo!” “Un miracolo!” “Il diavolo e 
gli suoi angeli!” and (according to Antonio’s 
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account) in full speed behind them, yelling 
and screaming, came tearing an entire swarm 
of the legionaries of Satan. 

As the chase continued, the flying people 
became fewer and fewer by taking refuge in 
their several habitations, and in eight or ten 
minutes the “ legionaries of Satan” had it 
all to themselves, continuing their career 
(according to the same unquestionable au- 
thority) till they arrived at the place where 
the English kept their hounds, and, with a 
tremendous yell, leaping over the gate, dis- 
appeared in the kennels. 

Antonio’s story leaving some physiological 
questions still unsolved in my dark Prot- 
estant mind, I inquired in a quarter likely to 
be informed of the matter by the padre him- 
self. 

I learnt that on the morning in question a 
party of English left the city by the Lateran 
gate on a hunting excursion in the Cam- 
pagna. A fox was found about eight miles 
distant, but after a sharp run of three miles, 
fox, dogs, and all disappeared down one of 
the numerons holes leading to the Cata- 
combs. The occurrence not being an unu- 
sual one, the hunt waited for some time ex- 
pecting them to reappear up some other 
aperture; but, after remaining a greater 
part of the day, they returned to the city, to 
find that the dogs (seven, at least, out of the 
thirteen that had disappeared) had found 
their way through the dark and unknown 
passages, guided solely by their instinct, to 
the door in the crypt, where they were liber- 
ated, as we have seen, by the sceptical ec- 
clesiastic. 
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RAIN FOLLOWING THE DiscHaRGE OF OrD- 
NANCE.—Some curious data respecting this phe- 
nomenon have been collected by Mr. J. C. 
Lewis. He states that in October, 1825, he 
took note of a very copious rain that immedi- 
ately followed the discharge of ordnance during 
the celebration of the meeting of the waters of 
Lake Eric and the Hudson upon the completion 
of the Erie canal; and in 1841 he published 
continuous observations on the subject which 
seemed to establish the fact that the discharge 
of heavy artillery at contiguous points produces 
such a concussion that the vapor collects and 
fails generally in unusual quantities the same 
day or the day following. The carly battles of 


the late war between France and Austria were 
succeeded by such copious rains that even small 
rivers were not fordable ; and during the great 
battle of Solferino, a storm arose of such fierce- 
ness that for the time the conflict ceased. Within 
the last month or so McClellan’s columns on 
the Upper Potomac fought four different battles 
on as many days, and there were extensive 
rains before the close of each day. On July 
2ist, the battle of Bull Run was fought, and 
the next day the rain was copious all day and 
far into the night. A more exaet and extensive 
collection of such data as these may lead to im- 
portant results, both in theory and practice.— 
London Review. 














AN ELECTROTYPE WEDDING. 


From Once a Week. 
AN ELECTROTYPE WEDDING. 

EvERYBODY has heard, or should have 
heard, of the kindly ritual called the “ Golden 
Wedding,” and of the more frequently per- 
formed ceremonial known as the “Silver 
Wedding.” But if any one does not compre- 
hend the meaning of these graceful observ- 
ances, or the poetry which can be made to 
surround them, let him procure Miss Fred- 
erica Bremer’s novel, “The Neighbors,” 
and, when he has read’ it, let him send a 
well-expressed and becoming letter of thanks 
to the writer of these lines, for their having 
indicated a new pleasure. 

The “ Golden and Silver Weddings ” are 
foreign inventions. Perhaps their meaning 
is more thoroughly understood in England 
than many smart persons imagine—perhaps 
the observances themselves, divested of the 
foreign ceremonial, are not neglected in 
happy old homes. But the folks who have 
heart for such things do not advertise their 
happiness, and in these days, unless a festival 
forms the subject of a penny-a-lining para- 
graph, it is not taken into account by many 
observers of national peculiarities. Ido not 
think that an English husband and wife who, 
having shared the sorrows and joys of half- 
a-century, and with eyes a little dimmed by 
years, and a little by the overflowing of affec- 


tionate hearts, should revert to the memory | 


of their bridal day, and with thankfulness, 
and some mingling of smiles and tears, 
should try to recall its incidents, amid a cir- 
cle of loving children and grandchildren, 
would much care to read in the suburban 
journal that infests their neighborhood a 
paragraph like this :—~— 


“A GOLDEN WEDDING.—Yesterday we 
had the distinguished pleasure of witnessing, 
or ‘assisting at,’ as our lively neighbors on 
the other side of the channel would say, one 
of those interesting festivities which, in the 
words of the immortal bard of Avon, ‘ cause 
our youth to be renewed fike the eagle.’ 
The locus in quo, if the ladies will forgive 
us for quoting from a classical author, was 
the delightful residence of Methusaleh Parr, 
Esquire, and known as Harmony Lodge, 
Wandsworth. The occasion was the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of his wed- 
ding with the amiable and accomplished lady 
who has been his partner during the moiety 
of acentury. The gardens of the lodge were 
tastefully decorated with garlands, and other 
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ornaments, from the world-famous establish- 
ment of Messrs. Flaunter and Gingle, and 
under a spacious tent, erected expressly by 
Mr. Paull, was laid out a handsome collation, 
at which, sooth to say, the ‘ troops of friends’ 
who assembled were nothing loath to put in 
an early appearance, and to refresh the inner 
man with the delicacies so hospitably pro- 
vided. "When enjoyment had waited on ap- 
petite, and, let us hope, health on both, an 
old friend of the family, a gentleman resi- 
dent not a hundred miles from Araminta 
Road, Bermondsey, rose to propose the toast 
of the day, it is needless for us to add, the 
United Healths of Mr. and Mrs. Parr. The 
orator’s speech was all that could possibly 
be desired, and if its touching pathos occa- 
sionally eo tears into the bright eyes. 
of many a fair listener, melancholy was 

speedily dissipated by the sparkling wit with 
which the speaker relieved his discourse. 
The toast was honored with the most heart- 
felt enthusiasm. Mr. Parr, in returning 
thanks, was much affected, etc. etc.” 


No, a real Golden Wedding is held with- 
out the aid of our friend with the fluent pen. 
May many and many such a wedding, and 
en attendant (as he would write) many and 
many a Silver one be celebrated by those who 
are now contributing interesting paragraphs 
to the first column of the Times And if 
they have chosen well, and time is kind to 
them, there is no reason why the bride and 
bridegrooms of. this our November should 
not join affectionate hands in November, 
1886, and even November, 1911, and on 
every day in the meantime. 

But as it is the fashion of the day to use 
imitations in lieu of realities, as Mr. **** is 
accepted as a divine, and Mr. **** as a poet, 
and Mr. **** as acritic, and Lord **** asa 
statesman (it is of no use to count these 
stars, I don’t mean anybody in particular, 
and I hope Iam too great a Sham myself 
to wish to give offence), and as we have false 
shirt fronts and paper collars, and as we dye 
our wigs, and smile on everybody whom we 
detest, and pretend to feel genial at Christ- 
mas, and call on friends when we know they 
are out, and cordially thank bores for send- 
ing us their bad books, and rave about the 
opera which we would give a guinea not to 
go to, and maneeuvre for cards entitling us 
to be crushed on the third step from the hall 
when Mrs. St. Bullion is At Home, and send 
sovereigns to charities whose secretary has - 
the sense to be very careful in advertising 
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his receipts, and offer mugs and medals to 
Volunteer shots, now that the shooting is so 
capitally reported, and stay in London when 
we would rather go to the sea, and go to 
Brighton when we would rather stay in Lon- 
don, and deliver lectures when we have noth- 
ing to say, and applaud lectures when the 
teacher has nothing to teach, and rejoice 
when Biggings, whom we hate, comes into a 
legacy, which we expected, and do all the 
rest of the wise and sincere things which 
wise and sincere cynics (like myself) think it 
caustic and clever to enumerate,—I say, if 
we do all this, why should we not borrow 
the Golden Wedding notion, but adapt it to 
the tone of the society that comports itself as 
above depicted? It would only be adding 
another sham to a very long list, and I think 
the addition might be rather a pleasant one. 

Silver and gold have we none, but we may 
go in for Electrotype. Joseph Surface has epi- 
grammatized upon the value “ of sentimental 
French plate,” and Joseph was a wise man, 
though Sheridan, who was a witty man, 
thought it necessary, for theatrical purposes, 
to make him exhibit himself, in the hour of 
trial, as such an ass as the real Mr. Surface 
never would have proved. Let us avail our- 
selves of his hint, I say, and electrotype the 
interesting ceremonial so charmingly de- 
scribed by Miss Bremer. Who will come 
with me to an Electrotype Wedding? I 
can take you, but you must dress yourself 
very nicely. Nostuds? Ah, but you must 
get some beautiful studs, or I cannot think 
of introducing you, and those sleeve links 
are very paltry. Here is the Burlington Ar- 
cade, and here are five shillings for you. A 
gentleman must wear jewelry; how else is 
he to be distinguished from the lower orders? 

Just in time, I declare. Lunch at three, 
‘that noble-looking butler said. Butler, my 
dear boy, he is as much our friend Lacquerby 
Veneer’s butler, as you are, but he is very 
well got up, and wears a benevolent smile, 
specially invented for the day—generally he 
is austerely polite, while sober. Attention to 
trifles is sneered at by fools, but is the evi- 
dence of true art. Let us go up-stairs. 
What a nice party, and, like the butler who 
is not a butler, they have all put ona genial, 
wedding-day smile. Mr. and Mrs. Lac- 
querby Veneer were married this day twen- 
ty-five years (it was in 1836; do the sum 
now, it may not be so easy after cham- 


pagne), and so they are going to keep an 
Electrotype Wedding. 

Lorenzo, to discriminate is just, and, Lo- 
renzo, or whatever your name is, my valued 
and intimate friend, if you are going to laugh 
in the wrong place, or, indeed, to laugh at 
all on a sacred and touching occasion like 
this, you had better go away. Because, 
though the Veneers ask me to their parties, 
inasmuch as I am a pleasing man and know 
some Lords, I am not strong enough with 
them to run any risks. And I love them, 
and should be sorry to lose the two good din- 
ners which Veneer gives during the season 
—the others I am unfortunate enough to be 
unable to accept. So behave yourself prop- 
erly, and I will introduce you to pretty Miss 
Flora Veneer, but don’t lose your heart, be- 
cause you have no money, and entre nous, 
Miss Flora will have none. I know that as 
a family friend and in confidence, mind, but 
young Archibald Rollestone, who is spooni- 
fying there, thinks she will have £10,000, 
and would have a right to think so if the 
City thought better of Madagascar Central 
Convertibles. Archy Rollestone is awfully 
hard up, and his cousin Walter Rollestone, 
who comes here, knows all about it, and if it 
were not that of course cousinly affection com- 
pels him to keep the secret, Walter could set- 
| tle Archy’s business with one shrug. There 
is nothing serious, therefore, and you may 
go and flirt if you like, but remember Mad- 
agascar. It is anisland in the Indian ocean, 
and when there are silver mines in it, and 
they pay, Lacquerby Veneer will be a rich 
man, if he has not been obliged to pawn 
his shares in the meantime. 

But here comes papa, rubbing his white 
hands gently. Handsome rings, Lorenzo, 
and none of your Burlington Arcade rub- 
bish, but real. They were nearly all Testi- 
monials, and that massive gold, real gold 
chain was a testimonial. He is a good man? 
Why, of course he is. Do you think I would 
bring you to the house of any but a good 
man? But his goodness has no exact bear- 
ing on that jewelry, becsuse he belongs to 
a Testimonial Association—why, of course 
it’s secret, but I know it as a family friend, 











present one another with elegant things, and 
make elegant speeches—you should have 
| seen Veneer cry when they gave him that 
|watch, and sob out that every beat of his 


and in confidence, mind—and the members - 
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heart was responsive to its ticking. He isa 
good-looking man; very, I think. Virtue 
and goodness keep the countenance pleasant, 
and he is only fifty, at least he says so, though 
I know somebody who heard him incautiously 
mention that he was taken as a boy to see 
Mr. Pitt’s funeral, and Pitt died—of course 
you young fellows don’t know when, but it 
was in 1805, and Lacky Veneer must have 
been five years old then, if he was taken to 
see a funeral. But perhaps he told a story, 
or perhaps he was tipsy, and did not know 
what he was saying; let us be charitable. 
He does not look much‘more than fifty, does 
he? O, never mind the crow’s feet and the 
hard lines ; is that the way to look at a man 
on his wedding-day ? Be charitable, Lorenzo, 
Itell you; I dare say you will have hard lines 
and crow’s feet when you have been a hum- 
bug for thirty or forty years, like Mr. Lac- 
querby. Let me introduce you. Signor 
Lorenzo—Mr. Veneer. Only too happy, my 
dear Mr. Veneer, to be the humble means of 
making two gentlemen acquainted who ought 
to know one another. But you are an im- 
postor, Lacquerby, and Mrs. Lacquerby 
there, is another. Twenty-five years—don’t 
talk such nonsense to us; ten, or if you in- 
sist upon it, twelve, not an hour more. Nei- 
ther of you looks it, and so do not attempt 
for the first time in your life, to deceive your 
friends. Ha! ha! Meet again below? 
Certainly, I trust so, ha! ha! Yes, that is 
Sir Habakkuk Zephaniah; pray go and 
speak to him, Mr. Veneer. We'll meet again 
below. 

I don’t know what he means, Lorenzo, but 
I mean in the dining-room. Is he not a 
pleasant fellow ? Why did I call you Signor ? 
Because Lorenzo is a ridiculous name, and 
I am not going to be ridiculous. Who gave 
you that name? Idid. Very well, then, I 
have a right to give you another. Besides, 
I have made you an Italian, and the girls 
will be delighted to know you; only keep up 
the character, and say and look things which 
you would not dare to say and look as an 
Englishman—they wont mind. I'll say you 
were private secretary to the Queen of Na- 
ples, and dismissed because the King was 
jealous of your good looks, and would have 
served you Rizzio fashion, only that you hid 
yourself in a bomb, and were shot into the 
bay. They’ll believe anything a foreigner 
tells them. Besides they don’t know what 
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a bomb is. Their father does, I believe. Now 
then, let us speak to Mrs. Lacquerby, if we 
can get near her ; we ought to have done so 
at first, but we must tell her that we vainly 
tried to break into the circle of congratula- 
tions. 

You don’t like her, Signor ? Will you hold 
your tongue? You are bound to like her, 
you are going to have a capital lunch at her 
table presently. Why don’t you like her? 
Her voice is false, and her smile is false, and 
she is a humbug. Very rude observations, 
Signor, and, as I have before had occasion 
to remark, you ought to be charitable. She 
always detested Veneer, Signor, and now she 
despises him. She was made to marry him, 
instead of a young surgeon in the army, 
whom she liked, and had to give up because 
Lacquerby Veneer was a bouncing, bump- 
tious man, who made her parents think she 
was marrying Golconda, with California for 
acountry-seat. But she might have learned 
to like him,—almost any woman can be made 
to like almost any man, unless the man is an 
utter humbug. Then she gets to despise him, 
and that is not so well. She might even 
have borne that, if his humbug had been a 
success, and he had been a good fellow with 
it. But it was not. He has only pretended 
to succeed, and has, all his life, been strug- 
gling to keep up appearances. She ought 
to have helped him! Ofcourse she ought, 
and did, although his temper was brutal, and 
he treated her with vulgar coarseness. She 
did help him, and is helping him now, and 
that’s the reason she speaks in that speech, 
and smiles with that smile. She has had to 
keep the peace with Lacquerby Veneer for 
five-and-twenty years, and how was she to 
avoid becoming a humbug, poor thing! You 
are an uncharitable Italian, Signor, and de- 
served to be blown out of the bomb. But 
wait until you have had your lunch, and then 
you may think better of her. 

Want togo? Nonsense. You must re- 
main, Lorenzo—do you wish to get me into 
a scrape, when I have told you, in all the sa- 
cred confidence of friendship, that I want to 
stand well with the Veneers? Besides, I 
should like to introduce you to Miss Flora. 
You don’t like the look she is giving young 
Rollestone. Stuff—go and make her give the 
same sort of look to you, orakinder. She will, 
on small provocation, for she is an awful flirt. 
Don’t be afraid of the family—if Flora takes 
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you under her wing it will be all right—she| the other matrons and the maidens, as she 
has a deuce of a temper, and is the only goes out. He does not act nearly so well, 
member of the household of whom her father | and yet at the moment he half believes that 
is thoroughly afraid. She scratches the gilt he is not half a bad fellow. Next comes Sir 
off the gingerbread, sans ccrémonie, I can. Habbakuk Zephaniah with Miss Flora— 
tell you, and when he puts her monkey up, Rollestone offered his arm, but she took the 
that excitable quadrumane bites. Youdon’t | city knight—Archy,s cousin has peached, 
care about knowing her. Well, then, look that’s clear. Sir Habbakuk is not an ele- 
at her sister, the mild beauty, Miss Isabella. ' gant person, and his aspirates are capricious 
Are you religious—I hope you are, Lorenzo —what’s that he is saying about leaving his 
—well, by a curious coincidence, so is she. at in the awl? but if he can’t put in an Hin 
You should hear the disturbance she makes, | the right place, he can a young fellow who 
if her brother Charley there dares to bring wants a situation, and he is here because 
out “ Bell’s Life” on a Sunday, and how she Charley must be takén care of. The Rever- 
explains to him that he is a heathen without end Timius Mewler follows with Miss Isa- 
hope in this world or the next, and the still bella, but that’s nothing, Signor, if you are 
greater disturbance she makes if the carriage Isabellically inclined; the reverend man 
is not ready to take her off to afternoon ser- | knows all about the family, and has his eye 
vice at S. Polycarp’s. You do not like her elsewhere. Mr. Whistleton and Mrs. Bob 
either? Here, speak to Charley Veneer as Parry—widow and widower—and she’d have 
he passes. They call him a good fellow, but’ him if she could, but she can’t, because he 
his father does not think him so, simply be- knew poor Bob Parry, and the home tyranny 
cause the young fellow has elegant tastes, suffered by him, and that another friend, 
will not do anything, and spends,eight Clover (here he comes, making Miss Dol- 
times his allowance. Fathers have flinty mantle laugh wickedly), said that if Parry 
hearts. Well, Charles, a great day for the | took laudanum, the verdict would be Justifi- 
family. Let me introduce my friend, Signor | able Parrycide. Clover and Miss Dolly, 
Lorenzo. Ha! ha! very good indeed, | aforesaid—that is a pretty girl, Signor, and 
Charley. What did he say, Signor. I Clover might do worse, and will, for it’s his 
laughed, but didn’t catch it? Asked if you | way. Don’t say red hair, at least not until 
were any relation to Lorenzo de Medicine. | she has gone by, for she is a vain little thing, 
Ha! ha! Nota bad shot for a young fellow | and likes to get men into squabbles about 
who reads “ Bell’s Life.” Resides, it showed her. Next comes Mr. Katter Feltoe, the 
a readiness to be friendly. When good feel-| great traveller (at least he says he has trav- 
ing prompts the joke a man is heartless in-| elled a great deal, but Professor Knowing 
deed who criticizes it—remember that senti- | doesn’t believe a word about those web-footed 
ment; it will be very useful if you ever drop | bisons which Mr. K. F. discovered in Meso- 
to be a freemason or churchwarden, or any-| potamia), and he is telling some traveller’s 
thing in the after-dinner line. story to handsome, large, white, stupid Mrs. 
A bustle, signifying that we are to descend. | Shoulders, who does not care a farthing 
Let a good many of the party go ahead, and | about it, and does not know whether the 
then we shall get near the door, and can es-| Lebanon is in Spain or Seringapatam, 
cape when you will. Dear, dear, how touch- but very much wants to get near Mrs. Bob 
ing! See, Signor. Besause it is a wedding-| Parry to see whether that noble lace is what i‘ 
day observance, Mr. Lacquerby Veneer takes | looks. Now we'll go down, as all the good 
Mrs. Lacquerby Veneer under his arm, and | places will be filled up, my Lorenzo. 
down they go together, like bridegroom and | Have you not had a good lunch, Italian, 
bride, and will sit side by side I bet, just as | and is not the table elegant, with its plate, 
they did on the day in 1836, when the girl | and its flowers, and its glass, and all the 
who had been Rosa Clare early that morning pretty things upon it? And the ladies are 
hated James Veneer (the Lacquerby prefix dressed very well, and laugh very pleasantly, 
came later, to obliterate some recollections do they not? And the wine is very good— 
of a composition with creditors), and did not now, don’t be a humbug, for I have seen you 
despise him as Rosa Veneer now does. Yet. take four glasses of champagne. I knew all 
there is a gracious, proud, matronly look at) |would be done well, and there sits Rosa 
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Veneer by the side of her lord—they take 
wine together affably enough (yes, knock 
the table, Signor, we all will. Ah! bravo! 
brava! that’s right), and, perhaps, she is 
not thinking of the day when he threw the 
glass of wine in her face, and swore at her, 
or why. Do you see what is before them ? 
A wedding-cake, and he puts the knife into 
her hand that she may cut the first piece— 
how courteously he hands it.I wonder 
whether that is the knife they say he threat- 
ened to throw at her on her birthday, eleven 
years back—pass me that bottle, I want to 
bow to her. Ha! now for some oratory. 
Who’s the friend of the family ? 

Sir Habbakuk did it pretty well, Signor, 
didn’t he? Talked about the heart too much, 
considering that he dropped two out of the 
five letters, and he should not have thrown 
his eyes on the ham, just as he spoke of 
hambition. But it was-all very well, and I 
suppose they have nailed him for Master 
Charley, by that allusion to the appiness of 
promoting the hupward path of your friend’s 
children. I rather like Sir Habbakuk Zeph- 
aniah, and if he asks me to dinner I shall 


oO. 

. And now for the reply. Up riseth James 
Lacquerby Veneer. Not bad, the struggle 
to speak—not bad, the hydraulic business; 
can you see whether there is really water 
there ?—touched his eyes slily with a drop 
of champagne, perhaps-—an artist is known 
in trifles, as I have said. 

Here we do want the penny-a-liner. Here 
really is paragraph talk. Penny-a-lining, 
in excelsis, is the oratory of such as Lac- 
querby Veneer. Come along, Signor Lo- 
renzo; we have had lunch enough, and we'll 
have a cigar in the park. You shall read 
the speech to-morrow—I saw a man taking 
notes, and I shall have a copy, printed on 
satin paper, and tied up with the cards of the 
happy couple; bless you, Veneer will not 
throw away a chance of getting himself 
talked about. You shall have my copy; I 


reminiscences. I keep that for cards of in- 
vitation to the banquets of more awful swells 
than Veneer. Come along. 

Spoke well—thanks, I have a light—spoke 
well? Certainly. Very neat indeed. I sus- 
pect the Reverend Mewler gave him some 
hints. “ Five-and-twenty years tossing on 
the stormy ocean of life, yet ever anchored 
‘to the hearthstone of ahappy home. Would 
gladly have spared his wife all the troubles, 
and have only shared the joys with her, but 
she was a strict arithmetician, and insisted - 
on the fulfilment of her bargain. Ever the 
first she was to see the haven of hope, but 
she never allowed the ship to drift. Wished 
every men such a wife, and had provided 
two such wives for two happy men, when- 
ever they should descend from the skies and 
claim them. If his son were but half as for- 
tunate as himself, he should feel his own 
happiness doubled. Life was not in the 
sear and yellow leaf; but honor, love, obe- 
dience, troops of friends,—those he rejoiced 
to say were his, and he would not say that 
he had deserved them, but would say that 
the dear partner of his life had done so. 
(Here he cried, I think.) They had never 
had a dispute, far less a quarrel, and if 
another five-and-twenty years should be 
granted them, the only increase of happiness 
he could desire for that period would be in 
the prattle of a third generation of Lac- 
querby Veneers.” Yes, my boy, he spoke 
very well, and you may give me another 
cigar, as this don’t draw—it’s one of those 
I keep, in a lovely embroidered case, for 
friends who call. 

Yes, that might fairly be called an Elec- 
trotype Wedding. There are a good many 
such festivals. But they bear no proportion 
at all to the thousands of weddings where 
the real gold and silver come out, and where 
the words which are as free to hollow hum- 
bugs as to honest men express the real 
feelings of the heart. God bless the gold 
and silver, and multiply it. 8. B. 





do not mean to insert it in my album of 
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From The Press. 
LIGHT THEORIES. 

Licut travels down to us all the way from 
the Sun. So we are told. But being of a 
sceptical and rather heterodoxical turn of 
mind, we venture to dispute received opin- 
ions on this point. Of course, in a certain 
sense we fully admit that light travels all 
the way from the solar orb—else we should 
not see the sun. But this much must be 
said even of the remotest of the fixed stars 
which is visible to us by the help of Lord 
Rosse’s huge telescope. We speak of the 
Daylight,—which now floods the clear au- 
tnmn skies; and we ask if all that mass of 
light rays down to us through the abyss of 
vacancy which separates our planet from 
the sun? We venture to think that, instead 
of travelling nearly a hundred millions of 
miles, the immediate source and fountain of 
our daylight exists perhaps not more than 
fifty or a hundred miles from the surface of 
the earth. Our atmosphere, we presume it 
is admitted, consists of Air and Ether—the 
former being recessary to the propagation 
of Sound, the latter being the special me- 
dium of Light. Going beyond this, we hold 
that the ether is not only the medium for 
the transmission, but also a cause, and the 
immediate source to us, of our daylight. 
The air, composed of gases, comparatively 
heavy, is densest at the surface of the earth ; 
the ether is purest and probably densest in 
the higher region, forming the outermost 
envelope of our planet, It is this etherial 
envelope which, vibrating to the electric in- 
fluence of the sun, produces the floods of 
light which make day on the surface of the 
earth. 

If this be not true, consider what we are 
called upon to believe. According to the 
’ received opinion, which maintains that all 
| the light of this world comes raying through 
“space from the sun, the entire region of 
space inclosed within the orbit of the earth 
must be full of light as brilliant as our noon- 
day radiance. Nay, much more so: for, if 
the rays of light travel from the sun in the 
manner commonly believed, increasing rap- 
idly as the distance from the sun diminishes, 
then the whole region of space through 
which the inferior planets Venus and Mer- 
cury move ought to be a-blaze with dazzling 
light. But such, as any one may see, is not 
the case. If we stand behind a huge pillar 





while a Bude light shines full upon the other 
side of it, we may be in darkness where we 
stand (and will be so unless there be objects 
around to reflect back the light to us), but 
we will see streams of light passing through 
the air on either side of us. Such streams 
of light we ought (if the received opinion 
were correct) to see by night through the 
telescope, or with the naked eye, passing on 
either side of the Earth, raying out from the 
Sun to the more distant planets. But we 
do not see any such phenomenon. — The in- 
terplanetary spaces are full, not of light, but 
of darkness. 

Whence, then, comes the light of the 
earth? We answer,—Mediately from the 
Sun, immediately from the Earth itself. 
There is a flux and reflux, an interaction, of 
influence between the sun and the earth; 
and this action manifests itself, among other 
ways, by vibrations in the ether-sphere 
which surrounds our planet, producing 
light. There is a certain cosmical influence, 
which we may call electric, which passes 
between the sun and earth,—but that in- 
fluence is not light. It does not become 
Light till it acts upon the etherial envelope 
of the earth, no more than the same influence 
becomes Heat till it has reached the lower 
and gaseous portion of our atmosphere. As 
we rise in a balloon, or ascend the highest 
mountains, the light is as brilliant as ever, 
or more so; but heat diminishes, because 
the atmosphere, the gaseous element with- 
out which heat cannot be developed, is gtow- 
ing thinner. The same principle applies to 
the generation of light. Both light and 
heat are different phenomena produced by 
the same cosmical influence acting upon dif- 
ferent media. Air is the fuel without which 
the cosmical influence may be present (as in 
the upper region of the sky), yet there is no 
heat. Ether is the luminiferous medium, 
without which (as in the insterstellar spaces) 
the cosmical influence may pass and repass, 
yet there is no light. The ether, then, 
which surrounds the earth is actually a 
photosphere—a sea of purest matter, whose 
vibrations send down upon us the Daylight, 
and, mingling with the atmosphere below, 
produce the warmth of the sunshine. As 
the vibrations are produced by the action of 
the sun, it is the portion of the ether-sphere 
next the sun which necessarily vibrates 
most; and thus Daylight goes round the 
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Earth’s side ever following the sun,—as we 
see it does, but not for the reason commonly 
believed. We repeat: an influence comes 
from the sun (or, more stretly, is inter- 
changed between the sun and earth), but 
that influence is not Light save where it 
passes through earth’s ether-sphere,—and is 
not Heat till, in addition, if passes through 
the gaseous atmosphere. 

We say the same of all the planets. Ay, 
and of both sun and planets. Astronomers 
have begun to speculate very busily, about 
the photosphere of the sun, and the idea hus 
been hesitatingly thrown out that possibly, 
underneath all that flaming envelope, people 
may live and a world exist something like 
our own. We entertain no doubt about it. 
We are sorry to see some great names re- 
cently indulging in very opposite hypoth- 
eses ; some of them denying that there is a 
photosphere around the sun at all,—others 
giving out that the sun must be a molten 
liquid mass, or perhaps of substance little 
more compact than a comet. For our own 
part, we entertain no doubt that ere long all 
such ideas will be relegated to the limbo of 
antiquated and ignoble vanities. We go 
further. We maintain that EVERY PLANET 
Is LUMINOUS. Also that, speaking roughly, 
they are luminous in proportion to their 
size; or, more correctly, in proportion to 
their mass, and power of attraction. Upon 
our principle that all matter rays off elec- 
tricity and light, does not the sun’s mere 
immensity of bulk account for his apparent 
monopoly of power and light? He is reck- 
oned nearly 1,400,000 times larger than the 
earth,—certainly he is 355,000 times heav- 
ier: if then the Earth and Sun give out 
light each simply in proportion to its mass, 
the light of the former compared to that of 
the latter must be fainter than a rushlight 
held up in the blaze of the sunshine. Every- 
thing is comparative. There is light even 
at night for animals whose eyes are more 
absorbent of light than ours; and the stars 
shine all the day long, although we cannot 
see them for the far superior blaze of the 
sun. Even so the planets have each a phos- 
phorescence of their own, although so feeble 
that hitherto no note has been taken of it. 


Il. o 
But it may be said—“ Even granting what 
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proceed from the sun all the way out to the 
planets, and that it is generated in an ether- 
sphere which surrounds each of them ; still 
the light is not truly theirs,—it is caused by 
the action of the sun.” We have granted 
that, in a certain sense. We have said that 
it is mainly due to an influence proceeding 
from the sun: but we did so with a qualifica- 
tion. We have said that, strictly speaking, 
it is due not wholly to the influence of the 
sun, but rather to a mutual interaction be- 
tween sun and planet. Owing to the im- 
mense size of the Sun, his part in the mu- 
tual action is 355,000 times greater than 
that of the Earth: nevertheless the Earth 
has her influence too, small though it be. 
And when we come to the larger planets, 
such as Jupiter and Saturn, the difference, 
though still enormous, is lessened. What, 
then, we maintain is, that the Sun owes his 
apparent (not real) monopoly of generating 
light, heat, and electricity not (speaking 
roughly) to any peculiarity in the constitution 
of his orb, but simply to his superior size. We 
maintain that each of the planets as truly 
(though, from inferior size, more feebly) 
generates light, heat, and electricity as the 
sun itself. The volume, or apparent size, of 
the sun is about five hundred and fifty, and 
its mass, or actual attractive power, fully 
seven hundred and fifty times greater than 
those of all the planets put together. Is 
not this sufficient to explain the difference? 
Take a magnet of the largest size—then 
take another six hundred times less, and 
sever it into a dozen pieces, and place those 
pieces at varying distances around the large 
one: what will be the result? Will not the 
action of the large magnet upon the others 
be so overpowering that, to appearance, it 
will be the sole force in action? Willit not 
so control the motions of the others that 
they will seem to have no power of their 
own? And yet they have identically the 
same kind of power as the large magnet, 
only lesser in degree. Even such, we main- 
tain, is the relation between the sun and the 
planets. Each member of our solar system 
alike has a power of generating light, heat, 
and electricity. Each planet, too, acts upon 
its neighbors (by attraction, etc.) just as the 
sun does; and they all together act upon 
the-sun. The sun, in fact, could not-main- 





you say—even granting that light does not 


tain its brightness without then, any more 
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than they could have light and heat without 
the sun. 

Thus we see that the sun is not the sole 
source of Force in our plenetary system, and 
only appears to be so from its superior size. 
So that the current notion among men of 
science (which we lately heard elaborately 
expounded before a learned society) that 
the sun, being the sole fountain of Force, 
is yearly exhausting himself, and that in fu- 
ture ages the supply of heat, etc., to the 
planets will become so greatly diminished 
that they will be reduced to the forlorn con- 
dition of men shivering and trying to warm 
themselves at a dying fire—is all moon- 
shine. The life of our planetary system does 
not all proceed from the sun, but is the re- 
sult of a mutual action between each and 
all. The planets give, in proportion as they 
receive. Ifthe sun gives out the most Force, 
he also (by all the planets and comets ap- 
proaching him by turns) receives the most 
According to the current theory, if there 
were one planet less in our system, it would 
be better for the others, seeing that the sun’s 
force would not be so soon exhausted. Ac- 
cording to our view, the result would be a 
diminution in the Life-power of the whole 
system. 

Til. 

But these views of ours, if correct, throw 
important light on a question which lately 
was keenly discussed, and which certainly is 
a very interesting one. We mean the ques- 
tion as to the plurality of worlds. A book 
has been written by a man of mark, titled 
‘* Are there more Worlds than One ?” who 
has answered that question in the negative: 
According to the writer, Earth holds the 
supreme place in the planetary system. 
The Sun exists simply to make Eerth com- 
fortable, and the planets around us are so 
many grand and curious orbs created for our 
inspection and contemplation. The grand 
argument by which this theory is supported 
is the received belief that, since light and 
heat proceed from the sun in a ratio which 
diminishes as the square of the distance, the 
inferior planets, Venus and Mercury, must be 
so hot that water would boil and some metals 
be in a state of fusion; whereas the superior 
or outer planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune—must be so cold that human 
life, or any kind of life existing on our planet, 


could not maintain itself. Our views, how- | 





ever, if correct, not only prove the falsity of 
this position, but tend to establish the very 
opposite. Thus:— 

The most casual observer must be ant 
with the fact, that the smaller planets are 
nearest to the sun, and that the large ones 
and those attended by satellites are the most 
remote. Merevfry, Venus, Earth, Mars, are 
near the sun; Jupiter is nearly three and a 
half times more distant than Mars ; and Sat- 
urn, Uranus, and Neptune are respectively 


, about six, thirteen, and twenty-one times 


more distant than this outmost of the smaller 
planets. Now, if, as we maintain, the light 
and heat of each planet are not dependent 
merely upon its distance from the sun, but 
also upon its own size, it follows that the 
larger size of the outer planets will in an 
approximate degree counterbalance their 
greater distance from the Central Orb. If 
the current theory were true, the light and 


.|heat of the sun must be so diminished be- 


fore they reach Jupiter as to be only one- 
twenty-fifth of what they are here; so that 
the inhabitants of that magnificent planet 


would experience darkness and cold like that . 


of an Arctic night. If, on the other hand, 
the view which we propose be the true one, 
then Jupiter, though fully five times Earth’s 
distance from the sun, being three hundred 
and forty times greater in mass than the 
Earth, will compensate the diminished influ- 
ence of the sun by its own great power of 
evolving light and heat. So, also, in lesser 
degree with Saturn and Neptune, large as it 
is, may be attended by rings and satellites 
which as yet we have failed to discover, but 
which will aid in compensating his great dis- 
tance from the central orb. 

Possibly there may be more planets than 
have yet been discovered,—yet it seems as 
if the present grand autocracy of the sun 
could not co-exist if there were many more 
than we know of. Nor let it be supposed 
that the Sun, comparatively stable as he is, 
is free from those variations of condition 
which the planets undergo. The planets are 
ever varying their positions relatively to the 
sun, and thereby influence his condition. 
For example, if all the planets were to be 
(as they have been and will be again) at the 
same time in one line, thus :— 

* a * * * * * * 
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of the planets would play only upon one side 
of the sun, and the other side would proba- 
bly be as much in darkness as Earth is at 
night. Indeed, as each planet would then 
intercept the influences of those further off 
—just as the moon cuts off from us the ac- 
tion of the sun—would not the great Sun 
himself suffer in a modified degree the effects 
of an eclipse P 


IV. 


One word in addition. Good reader! 
you see the moonlight shining all around 
you in these clear frosty nights with silvery 
brightness: and savans tell you that this is 
caused by the sun’s rays (those rays which 
we are told pass all the way hither from 
the sun, though we can’t see them!) being 
reflected by the surface of the moon. Do 
you believe it? And if so, what do you 
think the moon is made of since its surface 
is so exquisite a reflector? Polished steel? 
—or quick-silvered glass? Earth is to the 
Moon what the Moon is to the Earth, only 
much larger and brighter. Well, then, 
choose the very clearest, brightest, and most 
dazzling day in the whole year, and look 
about you on the illuminated surface of our 

. globe: does it shine as the moon shines? 
Or ascend a mountain, the higher the better, 
and look down upon the valleys and woods 
and fields below you. Do they dazzle you 
2s the moon does? Do not rather the 
greens and browns of the land and the blue 
of the sea come up to you faint and pale in 
hue, and in no respect whatever resembling 
a splendid blaze of pure white light? In- 
stead of the faint hues which you see being 
able to penetrate two hundred and forty 
thousand miles through space to the moon, 
yu feel that another mile further up, or the 
slightest possible haze, would obscure them 
altogether. How, then, does this dull earth 
of ours shine and sparkle radiantly like the 
moon or our sister planets? Is it by the 
light which is reflected from our ploughed 
fields and grassy hills—from our vast dark 


gforests or sandy deserts? By no means. | 


When we look at the moon in these brilliant 
nights, it is not light reflected from its solid 
surface that we see,—but from its etherial 
surface, vibrating and sparkling under the 
far-reaching cosmical influence of the sun. 
And this brings us to another point. The 
Moon is so near to us that we can discern 
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with ease her solid surface of hill and dalé, 
sea-like plains, and yawning craters: but 
can we see the actual surface of the other 
planets? We may perhaps get glimpses of 
the solid body of Mars: but in regard to 
almost all the other planets, all that we really 
discern is their shining photospheres. Hence 
we mistake their bulk. We take them for 
larger than they really are. Hence, also, we 
necessarily miscalculate their density. Some 
of the planets, we are told, are only one-half 
or even one-eighth of the density of the 
Earth, and that the Sun himself is composed 
of substance only one-fourth as solid and as 
full of cosmical power as the Earth. We 
do not believe this. Doubtless there may 
be variety in the constitution of the orbs of 
our solar system: but not to the startling 
extent at present believed. Which are the 
planets said to resemble our own in density ? 
The smallest and nearest to us: in other 
words those where the illusory effect of the 
photosphere can lead us astray. Which are 
the planets said to be much lighter than 
ours? The large and remote ones, which 
their magnificent photospheres make to ab- 
pear of much greater bulk than they really 
are. The greater the mass of sun or planet, 
the more distant will be the photosphere 
from the actual surface of the orb. Of 
which phenomenon the Sun himself is the 
most striking example: his vast photosphere, 
or brilliant crown of light, expanding far 
beyond his solid nucleus, and leading as- 
tronomers to imagine his real diameter 
greater and his density less than they actu- 
ally are. 


Vv. 


Let us end with a query. In our article 
on Comets (Sept. 14),* we pointed out that 
Newton’s system requires to be supple- 
mented, and that a law of repulsion holds as 
prominent a place in the ongoings of the 
universe as does the law of Attraction. We 
showed that not only comets, but all the 
planets, are alternately attracted and re- 





pelled by the sun—moving, in obedience to 
, this doublefaced principle of the universe, 
in orbits of various degrees of ellipticity. 
| Is there not, then, some fact connected with 
‘this double or polar action which determines 
the obliquity of the earth’s axis to the plane 


* Living Age No. 209. Page 207 of the last 
| same. 








of her orbit, and the inclination at one time 
of the North pole at another of the South 
towards the great central orb of our system? 
During one half of Earth’s course round the 
sun, we see the North pole incline to the 
sun, and in the other half the South pole,— 
with the periods of the vernal and autumnal 
equinox as transition-points, where the one 
pole begins to be repelled and the other at- 
tracted. On the 21st of September the south 
pole begins to incline towards the sun, and 
reaches its maximum of inclination towards 
the sun. on 21st December; but there- 
upon, as the Earth reaches her perihelion, 
or nearest point to the sun, the South pole 
begins to be repelled. On the 21st of March 
the two poles are equidistant. Thereafter 
the North pole is nearest to the sun, and at- 
tains its maximum of inclination on 21st of 
June, immediately before Earth’s aphelion, 
—thereafter falling away, till at the autum- 
nal equinox the poles are again equidistant 
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from the sun, and the South pole once more 
becomes nearest to the solar orb. We see, 
then, that whenever the Earth reaches that 
part of her course which is most distant from 
the sun, the North pole begins to fall away 
from the sun, and the South pole to be grad- 
ually attracted towards it; and that when 
the earth has attained its greatest proximity 
to the solar orb, the South pole in turn be- 
gins to fallaway. Do not these phenomena 
suggest facts in the constitu'ion of our 
planet, and in its relations to the sun, which 
hitherto have escaped observation? Demon- 
strably, is there not some marked difference 
between the (we shall call it magnetic) con- 
dition of the two poles? And is it not solely 
to the operation of this hitherto unnoticed 
polar principle, or doublefaced law, of alter- 
nate Attraction and Repulsion that we ought 
to ascribe the variations of the seasons, 
which are produced by the poles inclining 
each in turn towards the Sun ? R. 





Ir may startle Englishmen, but I most posi- 
tively and confidently say that England cannot 
match Upper Austria, I will not say for two 
hundred miles, but even for twenty. England, 
doubtless, has the first agriculture in the world ; 
no other land grows as much produce compara- 
tively with the powers of its soil; her cattle of 
every kind are absolutely unrivalled ; and she 
has parks and country-houses which I in vain 
looked for here. But Upper Austria exhibits 
what England does not—a care of cultivation, 
an excellence of condition in farmhouse, farm- 
yards, and cottages—a uniformity which, as far 
as I am aware, has no rival. ‘The whole region 
looks as if it were a model farm, and the houses 
and buildings seem as if they were just fresh 
out of the carpenter’s and painter’s hands. I 
looked very keenly on both sides of the way, 
and I could not discover a single thatch which 
required repair, or a single piece of wood which 
required repainting, or a single head of land not 
carefully tilled to its extreme margin, or a sin- 
gle farmhouse that was not in perfect order. 
That is a sight which Upper Austria may safely 
challenge England to display. We know very 
well that it is impossible to go about England 
without seeing hovels in decay, cottages erying 
out for repairs, farmyards overflowing with 
slovenliness, fields presenting a disgraceful con- 
trast to the skill and intelligence which its neigh- 


bors prove the country to possess. ‘This is the | 


remarkable point. Taken as a whole, English 
agriculture stands on a much higher level than 
the Austrian ; but, also taken as a whole, Up- 





per Austria shows a universal and uniform care 
and excellence, on its own basis, which England 
may envy, but does not imitate—Correspondent 
of the Press, Vienna, 31 Oct. ‘ 





Tne Expedigao Scientifica, despatched by 
the Brazil Government to the northern province 
of Ceara, has returned to Rio de Janeiro, after 
having devoted two yeurs to exploration and 
making collections. The appointed historian 
and ethnographer of the expedition, Senhor 
Gongalves Dias, has not returned to Rio. Well 
used to the equatorial climate of the Amazon 
district, he has preferred to stay and continue 
his researches, especially on the Indians of those 
countries —a task for which he is thoroughly 
prepared, as he has proved by his work “ Dic- 
cionario da Lingua Tupy,” (Leipzig, 1858). 
The head of the Expedition, and at the same 
time its zodlogist and botanist, Prof. Freire 
Allemao, has been fortunate enough to bring 
safely home all his collected materials ; the nat- 
ural philosopher and geologist of the party, S. 
Schiich de Capanema, however, had the morti- 
fication to tind his meteorological, hypsometricalt 
and geological notes, together with a great 
many photographic sketches, lost on their trans- 
port by water from Granja to Fortaleza. The 
result of the Expedition will soon be made pub- 
lie to the literary and scientific world.—Athe- 
neum. 
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From The London Review, 23 Nov. 
CONDENSING GASES. 

THE severe frost which lately set in, with 
every prospect of a recurrence from time to 
time, naturally directs the attention of sci- 
entific thinkers to the effects producible by 
intense artificial cold upon different sub- 
stances. The most obvious action of cold is 
to condense gases and vapors to the liquid 
state, and to cause bodies in the latter con- 
dition to assume the solid form, and it has 
always been a matter of interest with chem- 
ists to ascertain whether substances which 
were ordinarily known as gases at the atmos- 
pheric temperature, would, uhder the influ- 
ence of extreme cold, obey the same laws as 
steam, and become converted into either 
liquids or solids. On this subject some re- 
markable results have recently been obtained. 
The first who thoroughly investigated the 
subject of the liquefaction of gasses was Far- 
aday. Between the years 1823 and 1844, 
this philosopher succeeded in condensing, 
by the united action of extreme cold and 
great pressure, most of the known gases into 
liquids, leaving, in fact, only six, namely: 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbonic oxide, 
nitric oxide, and coal gas, which resisted the 
very powerful means which he employed to 
effect the desired result. The purified gases 
were first pumped into strong glass tubes, 
until in some cases a pressure of fifty atmos- 
pheres was obtained, the gas being compressed 
by mechanical means alone into 1-50th of its 
original bulk. Simultaneously with the ac- 
tion of the force-pump, the tubes containing 
the highly condensed gases were plunged 
into powerful freezing mixtures, formed of a 
mixture of solid carbonic acid and ether, in 
some instances placed in a vacuum under an 
air-pump, by which means temperatures were 
obtained as low as —106 deg. Fahrenheit in 
the air, and —166 deg. or —170 deg. under 
the exhausted receiver. 

These pressures and temperatures were 
found amply sufficient to condense all gases 
with the exception of those above named. 
Chlorine yielded very easily, becoming re- 
duced to a limped fluid of a clear yellow 
color ; sulphurous acid, and likewise cyano- 
gen, ammonia, arsenuretted hydrogen, hy- 
driodic acid, hydrobromic acid, euchlorine, 
and carbonic acid, were also condénsed to 
the liquid state by means of the reduction of 
temperature alone, without any artificial in- 








crease in pressure. When pressure was 
added to extreme cold, further results were 
obtained. Several other gases, such as flu- 
oride of silicon, phosphuretted hydrogen, 
fluoride of boron, and nitrous oxide, were ob- 
tained liquid, and many of them frozen to 
solids. By employing a mixture of solid 
protoxide of nitrogen with bisulphide of car- 
bon, and placing the bath under an exhausted 
receiver, M. Natterer succeeded in obtain- 
ing a temperature as low as 220 deg., but 
even then was unsuccessful in condensing 
oxygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen. These three 
bodies have since been subjected to every 
imaginable device whereby it was likely that 
their condensation could be effected, for not 
only was this desirable on purely scientific 
grounds, but their physical appearance in the 
liquid or solid form would be certain to 
throw considerable light upon their true po- 
sitions in the scale of elementary bodies ; 
there being good reason to suppose that hy- 
drogen, and perhaps nitrogen, would prove 
to be metallic bodies: this could only be 
definitely ascertained by occular observation, 
Some of the most recent results in this di- 
rection have just been obtained by Dr. An- 
drews, whose researches on ozone are well 
known to men of science. 

This chemist is engaged at the present 
time in investigating the changes of physical 
state which occur when the non-condensible 
gases are exposed to the combined action ot 
low temperatures and far greater pressures 
than they have ever before been submitted to. 
The compressed gases are always obtained 
in the capillary end of thick glass tubes, so 
that any change they might undergo could 
be observed. By making use of the elastie 
force of the gases evolved in the electrolysis 


thor actually succeeded in reducing oxygen 
gas to 1-300th of its volume at the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere. Dr. Andrews 
has since constructed an apparatus capable 
of effecting the compression by mechanical 
means, and obtains pressures which are only 
limited by the capability of the capillary glass 
tubes to resist them. The gases are further- 
more exposed in their highly compressed 
state to a freezing bath, capable of reducing 
their temperature to —106 deg. F. By this 
means atmospheric air was compressed to 
1-370th of its original volume, and by the 





united action of pressure and intense cold it 


of water as the compressing agent, the au- 
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was reduced to 1-675th, in which state its 
density was almost as great as that of water. 
Oxygen gas was reduced by pressure alone to 
1-324th of its volume, and by the joint ac- 
tion of pressure and cold to 1-554th; hydro- 
gen, by the united action of pressure and cold 
to 1-500th ; and nitric oxide by pressure to 
1-310th, and by pressure and cold to 1-680th. 
Notwithstanding these enormous pressures, 
none of the gases gave any signs of liquefac- 
tion, even at the greatest condensation. The 
amount of contraction was nearly propor- 
tional to the force employed, till the gases 
were reduced to from about 1-300th to 1-350th 
of their volume; but beyond that point they 
underwent little further diminution of volume 
from increase of pressure. 

The reader will be reminded by these ex- 
periments of the efforts of Mr. Perkins to 











effect similar results; by exposing atmos- 


pheric air to the pressure of upwards of 
1,100 atmospheres he succeeded in compress- 
ing it to such a degree that a small portion 
of fluid appeared at the end of the compressed 
column. This fluid, however, did not wholly 
recover its gaseous state when the pressure 
was removed, and was therefore most likely 
water. It had no taste, and did not act upon 
the skin. Speaking of this experiment and 
its result, Professor Faraday says that it re- 
sembled water, but that if upon repetition it 
be found to be the product of compressed com- 
mon air, then its fixed nature shows it to bea 
result of a very, different kind to the ordinary 
liquefactions by pressure, and necessarily at- 
tended by far more important consequences. 

We shall await with interest the publica- 
tion of Dr. Andrews’ further researches in 
this direction. 





Scutptors 1n FLrorence.— The Florence 
correspondent of the London Atheneum says :— 


* Among the Florentine sculptors an@ exhib- 
itors, Hiram Powers, and the Englishman, 
Charles Francis Fuller, ought to have a promi- 
nent place. But the works exhibited by both 
of them have already been made known to the 
English public. ‘The former has sent his Fisher 
Boy and his American, a bust of Proserpine 
and a portrait bust; the latter, his Castaway, a 
shipwrecked man on a raft hailing a distant sail, 
in bronze, and a portrait bust. But instead of 
writing to you of these, I will take this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning two unfinished works, one 
in the studio of either sculptor, which will, I 
think, in the case of the American, and undoubt- 
edly in the case of the Englishman, by far the 
younger artist of the two, be the finest work yet 
produced by either of them. 


1 
“In the case of Powers, the author of the 


Greek Slave, the Fisher Boy, and the America, 
this is saying a good deal : but, if I mistake not, 
the Eve Disconsolate, which now stands nearly 
finished in plaster, will be a greater favorite 
with the world than any one of his previous 
works. Itis a peculiarity of Powers that, ex- 
cept for portrait busts, he discards the use of 
clay altogether, shaping his thought out of the 
plaster immediately, and working this substance 
with a file to a surface representing, with won- | 
derful success, the tissue of the human skin. | 
The Eve, not quite finished in the lower limbs, 
stands thus worked, and is as exquisite a statue | 
as it can be when transferred to the marble. 
With a weight of unspeakable woe on her up- 
turned features, which yet is borne with resig- 
nation, and with a total freedom from any mel- 
.odramatic grimacing, she is pacing forth, 





instinct with the twofold majesty of intense 
sorrow and matchless beauty. ‘ Why dost thou 
not speak to me, Mark?’ Donatello is reported 
to have cried, as he looked up at the statue of 
the Saint on the wall of Or San Michele; and 
with at least as good reason might be asked of 
the Eve why she does not advance, so admirably 
is the idea of movement imparted to the figure. 
She is walking, and that with an inimitable 
grace and majesty which is the very poetry of 
motion, the pose and carriage of the beautiful 
creature suggesting to one the noiseless and 
majestic movement of the stem of a noble ship. 

“Tt is a great pity that this grand work can- 
not be in the marble in time for our Interna- 
tional Exhibition next year. But the English 
public may be quite sure of hearing more of 
Hiram Powers’ new work.” 





PILFERING tourists having long since carried 
away all vestiges of the tombstone placed over 
the remains of Flora Macdonald, in the Isle of 
Skye, her grandson, Capt. J. Macdonald has 
given directions to have a new tombstone, of 
Italian marble, placed over her grave at Kilmuir. 
It is to bear the following inscription :—* In the 
histories of Scotland and England is recorded 
the name of her by whose memory this tablet is 
rendered sacred, and mankind will consider that 
in Flora Macdonald were united the calm heroie 
fortitude of a man, together with the unselfish 
devotion of a woman. Under Providence, she 
saved Prince Charles Edward Stuart from death 
on a scaffold, thus preventing the House of 
Hanover incurring the blame of an impolitic 
judicial murder.” 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
THE EMPEROR JOSEPH If.* 


Kavni7z said, “It takes a hundred years 
to make a great man in Austria.” Apropos 
of which mot a Saturday Reviewer has af- 
firmed that ‘“‘ Joseph II., with all his faults, 
was undoubtedly a great man; ”—and has 
subjoined the query: ‘“ Will the modern 
Lower Empire live long enough to produce 
another ?” + 

It is to the influence of this same Kaunitz, 
—‘ who, like an evil spirit, ever attended 
him ”’—that Menzel attributes the contradic- 
tion apparent in Joseph’s character, the in- 
termixture of so much injustice with his 
most zealous endeavors to do right—for Jo- 
seph “ evinced an utter want of feeling in his 
foreign policy ” (alluding to Poland), and 
yet was, in his own dominions, the “ greatest 
enthusiast for popular liberty and the great- 
est promoter of national prosperity that ever 
sat upon athrone.”{ Maria Theresa died 
in 1780, and Joseph II. no sooner found 
himself sole sovereign than, as this historian 
describes it, he began a multitude of re- 
forms,—with headlong enthusiasm attempt- 
ing at once to uproot every ancient abuse 
and to force upon his subjects liberty and 
enlightenment. ‘“ Regardless of the power 
of hereditary prejudice, he arbitrarily upset 
every existing institution, convinced that he 
was promoting the real welfare of his sub- 
jects.” His reforms extended to both church 
and state, and everywhere met the same op- 
position. That best of schoolmasters, Ex- 
perience, but “whose school fees are so 
heavy,” taught him, before he had done, the 
moral of our old dramatist’s adage that 


“ Things rashly undertaken end as ill, 
But great acts thrive when reason guides the 


will.” § 

Taking into account his circumstances, 
position, and mental endowments, there was 
no monarch in Europe but this emperor, 
Schlegel maintains, whose mission it so em- 
inently was to determine the great contest of 
the age, and with a strong hand to guide the 
changes now almost inevitable, in such a 
manner and in such a direction as to ensure 
the general well-being. While, however, 

* This is the emperor who was patted on the 
back by Mr. Webster, in his letter to M. Haussman. 

t Saturday Review, No. 26. (1856.) 

{ Menzel’s ory hed Germany, § cexxxviii. 


§ Beaumont and Fletcher, The fair Maid of the 
Inn, Act I. Se. 1. 
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most writers assign Joseph’s rashness, his 
desire to reap the fruit as soon as he had 
sown the seed, without leaving time for its 
silent growth, as the main cause of the im- 
perfect success of his measures, Frederick 
Schlegel submits that, easily as this tendency 
may be explained by the emperor’s position, 
education, destiny, and character, it does not 
account altogether for the failure of his 
plans. To him it appears, that it was Jo- 
seph’s neglect to win over and guide public 
opinion, that created the principal obstacles 
to his measures, and often hindered their 
success. This neglect ‘is the more to be 
lamented, as public opinion soon acquired a 
power so great and formidable, and almost 
exclusively governed the age. How many 
means, too, stood at his command to influ- 
ence public opinion, to become the pilot of 
that age, and steer it towards the haven of 
universal well-being! He, the offspring and 
heir of Maximilian and Charles the Fifth, 
the successor of Matthias Corvinus, the em- 
peror of Germany, sovereign of the French 
and German Netherlands, protector and lord 
of the most refined and industrious prov- 
inces of Italy,—a man, too, of penetrating 
mind and restless energy and activity ; well 
versed in the useful sciences ; familiar with 
the various countries and peoples of Europe 
from personal observation; master of so 
many languages ; in personal intercourse so 
attractive and irresistible ; he, we say, ought 
to have swayed the minds of all men, and 
have been the saving genius of Europe, by 
imposing silence on the storms that were 
menacing her with destruction.” * 

The character Archdeacon Coxe gives of 
this Kaiser is, that he undoubtedly pos- 
sessed many great and amiable qualities, but 
that these were counteracted by a restless- 
ness of temper, and a rage for innovation, 
which were with difficulty controlled even in 
his youth, by the calm judgment and wary 
circumspection of his mother, Maria The- 
resa ;—defects aggravated by a spirit of des- 
potism derived from his high birth, and fos- 
tered by his confined education. To these 
the historian of the house of Austria adds 
an habitual duplicity, and a disregard of the 
most solemn engagements, which sunk him 
in the opinion of Europe, and deprived him 
at once of the love of his subjects, and the 


* Schlegel’s Modern History, lectures xix., xx., 
XXxi., passim. 
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confidence of his allies. A wise statesman, | therefore, finished his studies,—as the noble 
it is remarked, will always consult the genius lord goes on to say, “ and perceiving that 
and temper of his people, and make even ; at home he was destined to remain a mere 
prejudice and superstition subservient to the \cipher while she ruled, he went abroad, and 
general good: Joseph, unfortunately for | travelled into those dominions in Italy nom- 
himself and for Europe, acted in direct con- |inally his own, but where he had no more 
tradiction to this plain rule, in attempting | concern with the government than the mean- 
to abolish deep-rooted institutions, and to | est of his subjects; and from thence he vis- 
extirpate prejudices and opinions which had | ited the rest of the Italian states. An eager, 
been consecrated by ages. ‘He expected | but an indiscriminate thirst of knowledge 
that to be the work of a moment which could | distinguished him wherever he went ; there 
only be the gradual operation of successive | was no subject which he would not master, 
years ; he never distinguished what was just |no kind of information which he would not 
and specious in theory, from what was re-| amass; nor were any details too minute for 
ducible to practice. To use the words of his|him to collect.” Lord Brougham admits 
rival Frederic, ‘his head was a confused | that nothing can be more praiseworthy than 
magazine of despatches, decrees, and proj- |a sovereign thus acquainting himself thor- 
ects.’ With the most thoughtless precipi- | oughly with the concerns of the people over 
tation, he made laws before he had removed | whom he is called to rule ; and even that the 
the obstacles to their execution, or could undistinguishing ardor of his studies can 
discover and remedy their defects, and |lead to little other harm than the losing 
changed them with the same precipitation | time, or preventing the acquisition of im- 
as they were made. Hence he issued an | portant matters by distracting the attention 
amazing number of ordinances and rescripts, | to trifles. But Joseph’s activity, complains 








many of which being ill digested or ambig- 
uous, were seldom carried into execution. 
Couriers were despatched upon couriers, 
counteracting preceding orders, and every 
new edict was modified or limited by addi- 
tional decrees. 

“ With these principles, it is no wonder 
that his reign was a continued scene of agi- 
tation and disappointment. He himself 
bore witness to the folly, the inconsistency, 
and the impracticability of his schemes, 
when at the close of his life, he said, ‘I 
would have engraved on my tomb: Here 
lies a sovereign, who with the best inten- 
tions never carried a single project into ex- 
ecution,’” * 

Lord Brougham accounts it in some de- 
gree unfortunate for the fame of Joseph, 
that he came after so able and celebrated a 
personage as his mother, the Rex Noster of 
then enthusiastic Hungary. Unfortunate, 
too, it was for him, that the Empress Queen 
was resolved that her son, even when 
clothed by the election of the German Diet 
with the imperial title, should exercise none 
of its prerogatives during her life; and that 
so long after he had arrived at man’s estate, 
he should be held in a kind of tutelage by 
that bold and politic princess. Having, 


* Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, vol. 
iii. ch. cxxx. 


his critic, was as indiscriminate as his in- 
quiries, and he both did some harm and ex- 
posed himself to much ridicule by the con- 
duct which it prompted: he must needs 
visit the convents and inspect the work of 
the nuns; nor rest satisfied until he im- 
posed on those whose needle moved less 
quickly than suited his notions of female in- 
dustry, the task of making shirts for the 
soldiery. ‘So his ambition was equally un- 
distinguishing and unreflecting; nor did he 
consider that the things which it led him to 
institute might well be void of all merit in 
him, though highly important in those whose 
example he was following to the letter re- 
gardless of the spirit.” Thus, to givea suf- 
ficiently far-fetched illustration, because the 
Emperor of China encourages agriculture by 
driving, at some solemn festival, a plow 
with the hand that holds at other times the 
celestial sceptre, the Emperor of Germany 
must needs plow a ridge in the Milanese, 
where of course a monument was erected to 
perpetuate this act of princely folly. 

But of all his admirations, that which 
Kaiser Joseph entertained for the great en- 
emy of his house, his mother, and his crown, 
is styled by Lord Brougham “ the most pre- 
posterous.” During the Seven Years’ War, 
which threatened the existence of all three, 
he would fain, we are told, “ have served a 
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campaign under Frederic II. ; and although 
he might probably have had the decency to 
station himself on the. northern frontier, 
where Russia was the enemy, yet no one can 
wonder at the Empress Queen prohibiting 
her son from taking the recreation of high 
treason to amuse his leisure hours, and oc- 
cupying his youth in shaking the throne 
which he was one day to fill. At length, 
however, the day arrived which he had so long 
eagerly panted for, when he was to become 
personally acquainted with the idol of his 
devotion. His inflexible parent had, in 
1766, prevented them meeting at Torgau ; 
but three years after they had an interview 
of some days at Neiss, in Silesia, the impor- 
tant province which Frederic had wrested 
from the Austriancrown. The veteran mon- 
arch has well conveyed an ide@ of his ad- 
mirer in one of his historical works, which 
indeed contains very few sketches of equal 
merit : ‘ Ilaffectait une franchise qui lui sem- 
blait naturelle; son caractére aimable mar- 
quait de la gaieté jointe a la vivacité ; mais 
avec le désir d’apprendre, il n’avait pas la 
patience de s’instruire.’” And certainly, 
Lord Brougham observes, this impatience of 
the means, proportioned to an eagerness for 
the end, was the distinguishing feature of Jo- 
seph’s whole character and conduct through 
life, from the most important to the most 
trivial of his various pursuits. * 

While the proposed meeting at Torgau, in 
1766, was the topic of European politicians 
far and wide, we find the Earl of Chesterfield 
thus discussing it, after his pungent man- 
ner, in a letter to his son: ‘ The emperor, 
by your account, seems very well for an em- 
peror; who, by being above the other mon- 
archs in Europe, may justly be supposed to 
have had a proportionably worse education. 
I find, by your account of him, that he has 
been trained up to homicide, the only sci- 
ence in which princes are ever instructed ; 
and with good reason, as their greatness and 
glory singly depend upon the numbers of 
their fellow-creatures which their ambition 
exterminates. If a sovereign should, by 
great accident, deviate into moderation, jus- 
tice, and clemency, what a contemptible fig- 
ure he would make in the catalogue of 
princes! I have always owned a great re- 


* See Historical Sketches of Statesmen, etc., 
First Series, vol. ii. pp. 207-223, passim. (dit. 
1845.) 
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gard for King Log. From the interview at 
Torgau, between the two monarchs, they will 
be either a great deal better or worse to- 
gether ; but I think rather the latter, for our 
namesake, Philip de Comines, observes that 
he never knew any good come from ‘ l’abouch- 
ement des rois.’ The King of Prussia will 
exert all his perspicacity to analyze his im- 
perial majesty ; and I would bet upon the 
one head of his black eagle, against the two 
heads of the Austrian eagle; though two 
heads are said, proverbially, to be better than 
one.” * His lordship adds a wish that he 
had the direction of both the monarchs, that, 
under his inspiration, they might together 
deprive France of Lorraine and Alsace. He 
was a demonstrative admirer of Frederick 
the Great ; and had his life been prolonged, 
we can fancy him eating his words, one by 
one (with no sour faces the while), about Jo- 
seph’s homicidal tendencies and training, 
and recognizing in his imperial majesty that 
“great accident,” a royal deviation into 
clemency and justice. 

Another imperial monarch, by the way, 
exhibited a similar ardor of admiration for 
Frederick. This was the Czar Peter—Se- 
miramis Catherine’s worser half. 

Joseph himself, on the other hand, remem- 
bering Catherine and St. Petersburg in 1780, 
might say with Shakspeare’s foolish knight, 
I was adored once, too. Joseph flattered the 
Czarina to the far end of her long tether, and 
humored her to the high tip-top of her bent. 
She thought him.a love of a man. She 
treated him as every inch a king. When 
they parted, Catherine was in a flood of tears ; 
and on Joseph’s stooping to kiss her hand, 
she fairly flung her arms about him, and 
hugged the Kaiser to her heart. When the 
Crown Prince of Prussia arrived, with a view 
to eclipse the departing emperor, and to win 
her majesty to Prussian rather than Aus- 
trian preferences, he found himself snubbed 
and cold-shouldered, and indeed, before long, 
was told to be off—lest Russia, otherwise a 
coldish country, might beeome too hot to hold 
him. Joseph had made an impression which 
remained, and had adroitly approved him- 
self on this occasion, to all comers, master 
of the situation. In manners and person, as 
well as political tact, he was every way in 
advance of the nephew of Old Fritz, whose 


* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, No. 899; , 
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unwieldy figure, awkward demeanor, and 
chilly reserve, invited nothing but odious 
comparisons, of which all the odium fell to | 
the new comer’s share. Nothing could be 
less to Catherine’s mind, at this juncture, 
than to carry out the rule which bids cour- 
teous entertainers 


“Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 


She did her very best to keep the Kaiser ; 
and she did her second best to make a clear- 
ance, at once and forever, of Frederick Wil- 
liam. That she failed in the former, was all 
the better reason for carrying her point in 
the latter instance. 

Joseph is described by Alison as an ar- 
dent reformer, a philanthropic philosopher, 
deeply imbued with the delusions of perfecti- 





bility, and impatient to change everything 
in the civil, religious, and military adminis- | 
tration of his vast states; in the warmth of | 
his benevolence, urging on many reforms | 
neither called for by, nor beneficial to, his | 
subjects.* Clarendon tells us of his restored | 
master, that “the king had in his nature so | 
little reverence for antiquity, and did in truth 
80 much condemn old orders, forms, and in- 
stitutions, that- the objections of novelty 
rather advanced than obstructed any propo- 
sition. He was a great lover of new inven- 
tions, and thought them the effect of wit and 
spirit, and fit to control the superstitious ob- 
servation of the dictates of our ancestors.” + 
There was no very close general resemblance 
(unless in bonhomie) between philosophic 
Kaiser Joseph and our Merry Monarch, but 
in this weakness for experimental innova- 
tions imputed to the latter by his conserva- 
tive chancellor, the Kaiser had a plenary 
share. Mrs. Austin, who has some forcible 
remarks on Joseph’s “‘ humane, but rash and 
premature attempts to force upon a back- 
ward people reforms which they were wholly 
unable to appreciate,” pronounces the “ trag- 
ical history of that illustrious martyr to a 
passionate, but most autocratic philanthropy, 
and an over-estimate of the power of men to 
understand their own interests,” } to be preg- 
nant with instruction for all who think that 
good government can co-exist with popular 
ignorance and stupidity. The present Duke 

* History of Europe, yol. ii. ch. ix. § 49. 

t Life of Edward, Marl of Clarendon, vol. iii. 

¢ See Mrs. Austin’s valuable work on * Ger- 
many,” comprising her contributions on that sub- 





ject to the Edinburgh Review. 


of Saxe-Coburg has lately been learning this 

lesson, and reporting the result. One may 

apply the moral of La Fontaine’s fable :— 

“O vous, pasteurs d’humains, et non pas de 
brebis, 

Rois, qui croyez gagner par raison les esprits 

D’une multitude étrangére, 

Ce n’est jamais par la que l’on en vient & bout! 

Il y faut une autre maniére.”’ * 

It has been called a melancholy truth, as mel- 
ancholy as it is certain, that the “ abomina- 
ble enterprise ” ¢ of the Partition of Poland, 
in 1770, is the only one of all the emperor’s 
undertakings that ever succeeded. That par- 
tition was arranged at his second meeting 
with Old Fritz, which took place at Neu- 
stadt, the year after their original rendez- 
vous at Neiss. 

M. Ferrari, describing “ Prussia, now be- 
come a mondrchy,” with its absolute princes, 
tts debauchees, its boudoir philosophers, and 
its enlightened king,—says of the latter, that 
he led on the free and federal opposition of 
the States of Germany to such a height, that 
the emperor kept falling lower and lower still, 
and had hard work to hold his own, sum- 
moning to his aid the Magyars, Pandours, 
Croats, and ante-historical races in Maria 
Theresa’s train. ‘ Joseph II. avenges him- 
self only in falling back upon his own mon- 
archy, wherein, as chief of the despotic rev- 


‘olution, he declares himself first officer of 


the state, as though his subjects were merely 
stockholders in an immense joint-stock com- 
pany. At his command, pens of servile in- 
dependence make a digest of la monochoma- 
chie, wherein all the ‘ religious’ of all times, 
all orders, all places, enter an appearance, 
one after another, like animals of divers races 
and of opposite habits : some uttering cries 
by night, others keeping silence, others tray- 
elling to and fro; some again cloister to- 
gether ; their plumage varies ; a host of cir- 
cumstances produces new diversities among 
them; and monasteries fall by hundreds be- 
fore the ordinances by which this imperial 
pleasantry is dryly enough sustained.” + 

It was when Joseph II. had succeeded to 
the imperial throne and was employing him- 
self in universal reforms, that Wieland pro- 
duced his “ Mirror of Gold "—described by 
Philaréte Chasles as an ingenious piece of 


* Fables de la Fontaine, livre x. 11, 

t Lord Brougham. 
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Utopianism, the mistakes and faults of which 
have been tested and condemned by time, 
that tests all things, and condemns so many. 
Wieland “ deceived himself, like Joseph IL., 
and like all speculative philosophers whe 
would apply abstract theories to the govern- 
ment of men.” M. Chasles declares Wie- 
land’s philosophical romance to belong like 
Plato’s Republic and Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia, to “ that class of impossible books 
which would be the ruin of the world, were 
the authors of them to get a hearing.” Jo- 
seph himself, adds the French critic, * per- 
ceived before long that in this world every- 
thing is compassed about with difficulties 
and drawbacks, that the smallest reform is 
only achieved with much pains, and that 
fresh abuses, calling for a new set of reme- 
dies, spring up beneath the reformer’s tread. 
The poéte satirique, therefore, took up his 
pen anew, and set about girding at Joseph, 
whom he had previously cheered on; the 
continuation of the “ Mirror of Gold” being 
a formal gibe at Joseph’s premature civiliza- 
tion, introduced, Wieland could now see and 
say, without art, tact, or common sense. 
The difficulty with which the imperial re- 
former had to contend,—as a reviewer of 
Thompson’s “ Austria” has observed,—in 
his endeavor to give unity, and, in fact, a 
national character, to his dominions, can 
only be appreciated by a study of the mass 
of chaotic elements of which those hereditary 
dominions were composed. Even at that 
time, we are reminded, the Germanic Em- 
pire had declined into a mere ceremony,— 
and the cautious house of Habsburg-Lorraine 
was already preparing to transfer the su- 
preme dignity to Austria. “Joseph began 
his plan of nationalizing his possessions ; 
and, as was natural in his case, he began 
from the purely German point of view, and 
wished to establish unity in a German spirit. 
The Italians, the Magyars, the Zeckse were 
dissatisfied. He told them plainly that he 
was a German, and that they must become 
Germantoo. The use of the Latin language 
(the common tongue) was abolished in the 
courts of law, and German substituted. This 
created confusion. Claims of martyrdom 
were set up—the bolder spirits resisted— 
an esprit de corps was generated in large 
masses.” And thus it became a point of 
* Etudes sur ]’ Allemagne, 1V. ‘ Wieland et ses 
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honor and of pride, we are told, to repress 
even the tendency to Germanize which had 
previously worked in silence, and with some 
success: the rival races made themselves 
more distinct than ever; and after years of 
endeavor the monarch found that his attempt 
had resulted only in sowing the seeds of mu- 
tual fear and jealousy amongst his common 
subjects,—and that, in place of the passive 
union formerly subsisting, it had introduced 
the elements of repugnance and future sep- 
aration. And so, adds the intelligent writer 
we have quoted, “he gave up his work in 
sorrow and disgust.” * 

M. Villemain recognizes the disciple of the 
French philosophers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in Joseph IL., ce monarque & la fois 
philanthrope et despote, who with imperious 
zeal protected the ideas of liberty, and yet 
carried into some of his reforms a something 
of real intolerance. “ In the Brabant affair, 
for example, as an absolute prince he proved 
himself a tyrannical one ; but he was influ- 
enced by the ideas accredited in Europe by 
French philosophy.” + Napoleon once de- 
fined Marcus Aurelius “a sort of Joseph II. 
on a larger scale, a philanthropist and a sec- 
tary, holding intercourse with the sophists 
and ideologues of his time, flattering them, 
imitating them, and persecuting the Chris- 
tians, just as Joseph II. did the Catholics of 
the Netherlands.” { An old Edinburgh Re- 
viewer, in pursuit of his argument that a pe- 
culiar kind of treachery seems hereditary in 
Austria, after citing a variety of damaging 
illustrations, adds, that “even the purer 
reign of Joseph II. is not exempt from it. 
When in 1787 an insurrection broke out in 
Belgium, this emperor exclaimed, that ‘ it 
was necessary to quench the flames of the re- 
bellion in blood.’ Finding afterwards that 
the resistance was more obstinate than he 
had anticipated, he apparently grew milder, 
suppressed his resentment, dissembled, de- 
manded conferences with the insurgents, and 
promised amnesties and oblivion; but no 
sooner had the storm blown over, than he 
recalled his pardon, violated all his engage- 
ments, and commenced the system of perse- 
cution.”§ This was the unkinder cut from 

* Atheneum, 1849, No. 1118. 

t Villemain, Tableau du XVIIe Siécle, t. iii., 
legon xii. 

} See the first volume of M. Villemain’s “ Sou- 
venirs Contemporains ” (1854), p. 155. 
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him who had been teaching them liberalism, cious commencement of our Horatiana: the 
and indoctrinating them with reform. He young German Cesar is not in Walpole’s 
might on that account have upbraided him- good books, to begin with. Years pass on 


self in the language of Shakspeare’s philo- 
sophic and experimentalizing duke, to whom, 
in certain salient points of political charac- 
ter, Joseph has a markworthy resemblance— 
“ Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 
’Twould be my tyranny to strike, and gall 
them, 
For what I bid them do.* 

His fiemish reforms, as Lord Brougham 
says, and then his attempts upon the liber- 
ties of the Flemings, ended in exciting an 
open rebellion, which convulsed the Nether- 

lands at the time of his death. 
' It is generally entertaining, we think, and 
sometimes instructive, to trace a fragmen- 
tary series of incidental centemporary allu- 
sions to some remarkable career, in the fa- 
miliar correspondence, or journals, of an 
observer of sense and “ position in society,” 
—for instance, in the voluminous letters of 
Horace Walpole. It is like looking over 
a file of the Times, for leading-article com- 
ments on the shifting aspects, from day to 
day, and from year to year, of some political 
question. We get the impressions in vogue 
at the time—with abundance, may be, of in- 
consistencies, and misapprehensions, and 
even misrepresentations, not to mention the 
approved modicum of malice; but we have 
the subject handled, at any rate, as one of 
then instant interest and import, with the 
charm of an unaccomplished sequel, an un- 
defined course yet to run. Let us turn to 
some of the Walpole letters, then, for cur- 
rent testimony of this sort, such as it is, by 
a man of wit, noting down the impressions 
of the hour, and the gossip of the gazettes, 
as regards Kaiser Joseph the Second. About 
the earliest allusion occurs in 1766, while 
; Walpole was in Paris, where rumors ob- 
tain, he says, “ of a coolness, even of quar- 
rels, between this court and the new em- 
peror..... It would not surprise me: 
France, as England has done, will find that 
the court of Vienna obeys no law, observes 
no tie, but that of pride. . . .. If this young 
German Cesar begins already, I know where 
he will end—at impatience to reign over his 
mother’s estates.”+ This is not an auspi- 


* Measure for Measure, Act I. Sc. 4. 


i Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edition), 
vol. iv. p. 476. 
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—half a dozen of them; and then we come 
across this ironical note of admiration: 
“ Pious Maria Theresa! Humane Joseph, 
the father and idol of his people!”* This 
was written 1772, apropos of the Partition 
of Poland and cognate doings. Again years 
roll on, without Joseph being discussed or 
mentioned in the Strawberry Hill despatches. 
But in 1778 the Kaiser has his turn for an- 
other buffet. “I doubt that imperial 
philosopher, who scattered so many humane 
apophthegms last year at Paris, is a little 
tooimpatient to employ his Austrian talons” 
(there was talk of war between him and 
Prussia). ‘“ What a farce to visit hospitals, 
when one thinks of nothing but’ stocking 
them with maimed carcasses! What buckets 
of blood it costs, before a prince takes his 
place at the table of Fame, that might be 
earned so much better by benevolence! ” + 
Benevolence, by the by, being the asserted 
characteristic of the imperial philosopher in 
question. Again (April 18, 1778): “I take 
the emperor to be the most impatient to be 
a Cesar, and his mother I suppose is very 
ready to employ him at a distance from 
home.” In June, Horace speculates as to 
Frederick of Prussia’s designs— whether he 
means to maintain his throne as warrior- 
king of Europe, or cede it “to a young 
Cesar. He seems to be aiming at a more 
artful crown—that of policy; and, in all 
probability, will attain it; at least, I am not 
much prejudiced yet in favor of his com- 
petitor.” That was quite evident. Then 
again in August of the same year, after a 
little croaking over English degeneracy and 
mishaps in war: ‘Cesar seems to have 
made as bad a figure as we. After usurp- 
ing Bavaria, he is forced to beg peace too. 
They say he is convinced of having been in 
the wrong, by a renunciation that has been 
found of the Emperor Albert. It is the first 
time a hero at the head of two hundred and 
twenty thousand men was ever convinced 
by an old parchment! His imperial reason 
did not deign to listen to law and equity in 
the dismemberment of Poland; nor would 


he now, I ween, if Lord Chief Justice Fred- 


* Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham's edition), 
vol. v. p. 414. 
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erick had not enclosed him with more nu- 
merous armies.” In the same strain, in 
March, 1779: “ Fame has shut her temple, 
too, in Germany: yet I think both the Em- 
peror and King of Prussia have some claim 
on history; the latter by clipping Cesar’s 
soaring wings, and Cesar by having kept so 
old and so able a professor at bay for a 
whole campaign. Still the professor has 
carried a great point by having linked his 
interests with those of the empire. The 
gratitude of those princes might soon wear 
out; but it is their interest to maintain a 
great, though new, power, that can balance 
the house of Austria.” * 

Skipping onwards to August, 1781, we 
read: “Oh! but the emperor ?—why, he is 
running about and sowing sayings, that are 
to be cited by Diderot and D’Alembert. 
However, I am mistaken if he turns out 
anything but an ape of the King of Prussia.” 
In September, we get a glimpse of Kaiser 
Joseph in a new character (but then it is 
through Strawberry Hill glasses—not un- 
frequently a discoloring and refracting me- 
dium): “I have heard of Lady Derby’s im- 
perial conquest ; nor should I wonder if her 
mother was immediately to transport her 
own rays of beauty to Vienna, since there 
is a monarch that can take up with remnants 
of charms, that indeed never were very 
charming.” That is gossip for Lady Os- 
sory’s delectation, and so is what follows: 
“T have met Miss Lloyd at Lady Di.’s. 
She is superlatively inflated with the odors 
that flowed from the emperor on her and 
Lady Clermont. ‘ We sat round him, and 
he put us quite at our ease.’ ‘He would 
not have put me so,’ said 1; ‘I have seen a 
good deal of princes in my day, and always 
found, that if they put themselves at their 
ease, they did not at all like that I should | 
put myself so.’ I demurred, too, to the great | 
admiration: I remember when the Lady | 
Clermonts of that time wept for the depar- | 


ture of the Duke of Lorraine, the late em- | 
peror,and yet he proved an oaf. This man_ 


announces too much: we shall see.” ¢ 
Whatever may have been Walpole’s expe- 
rience of royal familiarities, and the shrewd- 
ness of his interpretation of them, it cannot 
be doubted that Joseph II. was exceptionally 
* Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edition), 
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benign and free in personal intercourse. The 
author of “ Friends of Bohemia,” having oc- 
casion in one of his satirical portrait-sketches 
to remark that in those days (as contrasted 
with the present) kings were kings by the 
grace of God, and society was kept down in 
stiff demarcations ; whereas in these days 
courts have to be circumspect, in the belief 
that familiarity breeds contempt; adds, in 
his peculiar way: “Joseph of Austria set a 
terrible example of bonhomie to continental 
sovereigns ; and that free-and-easy style of 
royalty has destroyed the principle of mon- 
archy in Germany.”* A republican senti- 
ment, which also has a free-and-easy style of 
its own. 

But to return to the Walpole letters. Be- 
fore entering, however, on the next batch, a 
preliminary word or two may be offered, 
touching the feats of Kaiser Joseph as an 
ecclesiastical reformer, with which they were 
mainly concerned. Nine-tenths of the es- 
tates belonging, in former days to the Church, 
were confiscated by him between 1784 and 
1789; there being this “ vital distinction,” 
as Alison calls it, “‘ between the proceedings 
of this philosophic reformer and those of our 
Henry VIII.—he did not bestow the confis- 
cated lands on rapacious courtiers or reform- 
ing barons, but, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, they were all accumulated into a 
religious fund (religionscasse) in the differ- 
ent provinces, from which provision was 
thereafter to be made for the spiritual wants 
and education of the people.” + He also, in 
defiance of all the remonstrances of the pope, 
ordered the prayers and litanies in the 
churches to be performed in German, though 
Latin was still allowed formass. Moreover, 
he took measures to prevent Appeals to 
Rome, and to retain the power of Ordina- 








tion and Deprivation within the country. 
| But he proceeded, as Lord Brougham says, 
in so inconsiderate a manner as to raise uni- 
versal alarm among all classes of the clergy, 
and even to make the pope undertake a jour- 
ney from Rome with the view of turning him 
aside from his projects, by showing their 
dangerous consequences. ‘“ A courteous re- 
ception was all the sovereign pontiff re- 
ceived; and after his return to Italy, the 
emperor rashly abolished the Diocesan Sem- 
inaries, reserving only five or six for the 


* Political Portraits, by E. M. wee p. 102. 
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whole of his vast dominions; new modelled 
the limits of the dioceses, and altered the 
whole law of marriage, granting, for the first 
time in a Catholic country, the liberty of di- 
vorce.” * Courteous as the reception of his 
holiness may be called, it does not seem, by 
a German historian’s ¢ account, to have been 
very courteous as a court of Rome under- 
stands courtesy. The road into Vienna was, 
indeed, lined by thousands as the pope (it 

tas Pius VI.) made his entry (1782). But 
Kaiser Joseph did not honor with his pres- 
ence the mass celebrated by the Holy Fa- 
ther ; nor did he allow any one to have access 
to his sacred visitor without special permis- 
sion ; and whenever Pius tried to get Joseph 


° : . | 
into conversation on business matters, the 


latter declared he understood nothing about 
them, must first consult his council, and 
begged that the affair might be conducted in 
writing. Old Kaunitz, too, instead of kiss- 
ing the pope’s hand when graciously extended 
to him, grasped it with a prodigious show of 
cordiality, and shook it as if he really thought 
Pius VI. a capital fellow, and one of his best 
friends ; and when the pope came to visit 
him, on the pretext of seeing his picture- 
gallery, the veteran minister, to keep up the 
spirit of the thing, received his holiness in 
a light robe-de-chambre, and with as airy, 
jaunty a demeanor as he could put on. Four 
weeks was the baffled Saint Pére at Vienna, 
and had to go home again, after all, re infectd. 
It must have been something in the style of 
Hamlet’s valediction that in his heart, he 
took leave of innovating, intrusive, aggres- 
sive Cwsar :— 

“Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, fare- 

well!’ 
Then again Joseph took to removing the im- 
ages from the churches, to show that he 
could (it is a Protestant’s liberal comment), 
in trifling as well as graver matters, pursue 
the course of premature innovation, and 
that he was ignorant of the great rule 
of practical wisdom in government, which 
forbids us to hurt strong and general feel- 
ings where no adequate purpose is to be 
served, how trifling or absurd soever the 
subject matter may be to which those feel- 
ings relate. ‘ The removal of images, how- 
ever, was far from the most trifling of the 
* Historical Sketches, vol. ii. p. 218. 
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details into which he thrust his improving 
hand. He wearied out the clergy as well as 
their flocks with innumerable regulations 
touching fasts, processions, ceremonies of 
the Church, everything, as has been well ob- 
served, with which the civil power has the 
least right to meddle, and, it might be 
added, everything the most beneath a sov- 
ereign’s regard: so that Frederick used not 
unhappily to speak of him as his ‘ brother 
the Sexton’ (mon frére le Sacristain).” * 
Lord Brougham’s remark is just, that every 
one must know how such freaks of power, 
the growth of a little mind, torment and ir- 
ritate their objects even more than they lower 
the reputation and weaken the authority of 
those who commit them. 

And all this was done by Joseph en phi- 
losophe. ‘He provoked the pope and the 
populace, at different times and on various 
grounds, strictly on philosophical principles. 
We can’t help thinking of what old Jarvis 
says of his young master, when reporting 
progress to the uncle, in Goldsmith’s play : 
“Faith, begging your honor’s pardon, I’m 
sorry they taught him any philosophy at all; 
it has only served to spoil him. This same 
philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but 
an arrant jade on a journey. For my own 
part, whenever I hear him mention the name 
on’t, I’m always sure he’s going to play the 
fool.” + Many an observer must have al- 
ways felt sure of the self-same thing in Jo- 
seph’s time, and in Joseph’s own case,— 
whenever a strong infusion of philosophy 
tinctured the last new rescript from the 
throne. 

Revenons & notre Strawberry Hill. “ We 
hear with some surprise,” Walpole writes to 
Mann, in January, 1782, “ of the emperor’s 
very rapid suffocation of nunneries. Do not 
the monks regret their helpmates, and trem- 
ble for themselves ? If Cesar could tremble, 
I should ask if Cesar had no apprehension 
for himself. Are all the Jesuits extinct that 
despatched poor Ganganelli? Is not the 
Vatican hung with sackcloth?” Ganganelli, 
Walpole’s pet Pontiff (Clement XIV.), was 
the immediate predecessor of Pius VI., whom 
Menzel calls the Jesuits’ tool. Hence Wal- 
pole’s significant queries. Again, in a letter 
to Mason (Feb. 7, 1782); “If you love im- 

* Brougham, Statesmen of Time of George III., 
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perial logic, pray read the emperor’s re- hit at the Kaiser. A postscript to Lady Os- 
script on the suppression of Popery ; it isa | sory, of that date, informs her of Walpole’s 
model of reasoning that may be applied to having just seen in the Public Advertiser a 
the restoration of Popery here, for it shows | passage in a letter from the emperor to the 





that everything tient uniquement de la volonté 
libre et arbitraire des princes dela terre—did 
you ever see so happy an union as that of 
libre and arbitraire?” In another, to Par- 
son Cole (Feb. 14), after some allusions to 
their political differences and mutual tolera- 
tion: ‘“‘The emperor seems to be of our 
party; but, if I like his notions, I do not 
admire his judgment, which is too precipitate 
to be judgment.” And a following one 
(Feb. 22) explains the allusion: “The act 
of the emperor to which I alluded, is the 
general destruction of convents in Flanders, 
and, I suppose, in his German dominions 
too. The pope suppressed the carnival, as 
mourning, and proposes a journey to Vienna 


pope, which, says he, “ informs me how little 
the delegates of heaven have occasion to 
‘read. Cesar tells St. Peter, ‘ that he pos- 
| sesses in his own breast a voice which tells 
what, as legislator and protector of Relig- 
ion, he ought to pursue or desist from ; and 
that voice, with the assistance of divine 
grace, and the honest and just character 
which he feels in himself, can never lead 
him into error.’ There! Madam, there is 
imperial infallibility to some purpose! 
Henry VIII. undoubtedly felt the same in- 
spiration when he became head of our 
Chureh. . . . That inward voice, which the 
Greeks called Gastromuthos, prattles to every 
monarch before he can speak himself, and 








to implore mercy. This is a little different | did so to Henry VI. in his cradle, though he 
from the time when the pontiffs trampled on | lived to lose everything.”—The next is to 
the necks of emperors, and called it tram- | Sir Horace Mann, in April of the same year : 
pling super aspidem et draconem.” The |«* The emperor destroys convents and hum- 


same week Horace writes to Mann, at Flor- 
ence: “ You say that the emperor had con- 
sented to receive the pope, from whom he 
has taken at least a third of his tiara. We 
had heard that Cesar added, that his holi- 
ness’ visit would be to no manner of pur- 
pose. Perhaps the monarch would not dis- 
like to return the super aspidem et basilicum 
calcabis—yet he may find an aspic under his 
feet. There is more than metaphoric poison 
still left in the vipers of the Church.”* 

Our next excerpt, from a letter to Cole, 
dated March 9, 1782, is extra noteworthy. 
“T do not know whether the emperor will 
atone to you for demolishing the cross, by 
attacking the crescent. The papers say he 

‘ has declared war with the Turks. He seems 


bles the pope ; the Czarina preaches tolera- 
| tion, but protects the Jesuits ; and these two 
philosophic sovereigns intend to divide Con- 
stantinople, after sacrificing half a million of 
lives! In one age, religion commits massa- 
|cres; in another, philosophy. Oh! what a 
| farce are human affairs!” That was Wal- 
pole’s favorite text, when homjletically dis- 
| posed. 
| In 1784, when Joseph quarrelled with the 
| Dutch for the navigation of the Scheldt, 
Walpole writes to his friend at Florence: 
“Your Lord Paramount seems to be taking 
large strides towards Holland,”—and after- 
wards again, ‘Newspapers tell me your 
Lord Paramount is going to annihilate that 
‘fictitious state, Holland. I shall not be sur- 








to me to be a mountebank who professes | prised if he, France, and Prussia divide it, 
curing all diseases. As power is only pana- | like Poland, in order to settle the Repub- 
cea, the remedy, methinks, is worse than | lic! perhaps may create a kingdom for the 
the disease. . . . Ido not approve of con- | Prince of Orange out of the Hague and five 
vents: but, if Cesar wants to make soldiers | miles round.” Ina subsequent epistle (Nov. 
of monks, I detest his reformation, and think |8): ‘I shall not wonder if Cesar, after 
that men had better not procreate than com- | ravaging, or dividing, or seizing half Eu- 
mit murder,—but what avail abstracted spec- | rope, should grow devout, and give it some 
ulations ? Human passions wear the dresses | novel religion of his own manufacture.” 
of the times, and carry on the same views, | Anon the papers tell Horace the Dutch are 
though in different habits.”—We must pass | drowning their country to save it: he does 
on to February, 1783, to get another such not know much, he writes to Mann (Dec. 2), 

# Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. pp. 143, 151, 154, |" f the war between the Austrian Eagle 
161, 166. ‘and the Frogs, though they say it grows very 
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serious. The latter began the attack by a) 


trian bird of prey set about his reform, the 


deluge ”’—which means, their opening the nobility of Flanders presented a memorial to 
dykes. ‘Your holy neighbor, no doubt, re- | him, observing that most of the monastic 


joices that the Huguenot commerce is 
thought a preferable morsel to the temporal- 
ities of the Church, which I suspect to have 
been a weighty ingredient in Cesar’s late 
reformations, as they were in Luther’s [of 
whom, by the way, Walpole could never 
speak well]. Nor will he squander them as 
Henry the Eighth did, on his courtiers.” 
Nor did he, as we have seen Allison remark- 
ing; but Walpole implies that Joseph would 
appropriate them to himself, or spend them 
on war,—which he did mot. 

Early next year, the same letter-writer 





tells the same recipient (Feb. 2, 1785): 
** The great scene that Europe expected is 
said to be laid aside, and that France has 
signified to the Dutch that they must sub- 
mit to the emperor, and that they will—| 
happy news for one or two hundred thou- 
sand of the living! Whether the mass of | 
murder will be diminished in future by that | 
arrangement is another question. The re- 
vival of the kingdom of Austrian Lombardy 
—which, says Walpole in a foot-note, is what 
the emperor meditated—looks as if the 
eagle’s eastern wing would expand itself as 
well as the western.” Again (July 25): 
“Though three millions sterling from the 
plunder of convents is a plump bellyful, I 
don’t believé the Austrian Eagle will stop 
there, nor be satisfied with private property: 
. . . He has shown that he thinks nothing 
holy but the holy Roman empire. . . . One 
can care little about the upshot of such 
squables. Were I to form a wish, it would 
be in favor of the pontiff rather than of the 
emperor; as churchmen make conquests by 
sense and art, not by force and bloodshed, 
like princes.”* The italics are Walpole’s 
own. 

He underscored that sentiment of hypo- 
thetical preference, because he had a strong 
feeling on the subject. This he shows by re- 
iterating it, in a letter to Lady Ossory (Au- 
gust 10, 1785): “ Cesar is said to have al- 
ready realized three millions sterling by the 





suppression of monarchism; and by that 
wealth he will purchase a deluge of blood! 
Such reformers make one regret Popery! 
... 1 have been told that when this Aus- 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. pp. 174, 337, 360, 
506, 518, 520, 529, 530, 589, 575. 


had not been royal foundations, and there- 
fore they hoped from his imperial equity that 
he would restore to the respective families 
the lands which their ancestors had given 
away from their posterity to the Church. 
Cesar made no reply, for he could make none 
that had common sense—but he did not seize 
an acre or a ducat the less.” To her Lady- 
ship again (Sept. 17), 4 propos of her lord’s 
shooting campaign in Northampshire: “ Jo- 
seph II., who is as keen a sportsman as Lord 
Ossory, is going to shoot in Holland ; Lord 
Rodney, who is just arrived from Spa, brings, 
that forty thousand men are on their march. 
Others add, that this imperial murderer is in 
danger from a swelling in his side—I hope 


| he will die soon! His death would save two 


hundred thousand lives to Europe at least.” 
The same good wishes again next month 
(Oct. 27): “ When General Johnstone re- 
turned [from Vienna] a fortnight ago, I told 
him I hoped he had left everybody well in 
Germany but the emperor.” To Mann (Oct. 
30) : You may be sure I am glad that Cesar 
is baffled. I neither honor nor esteem him. 
If he is preferring his nephew to his brother, 
it is using the latter as ill as the rest of the 
world.” (This refers to the election of King 
of the Romans.)—To the Earl of Strafford, 
in August, 1786: “ We shall be crammed, I 
suppose, with panegyrics and epitaphs on 
the King of Prussia; I am content that he 
can now have an epitaph. But, alas! the 
emperor will write one for him probably in 
blood! and while he shuts up convents for 
the sake of population, will be stuffing hos- 
pitals with maimed soldiers, besides making 


thousands of widows!” (To which is ap- - 


pended a sort of historical parallel from the 
reign of Henry V.)—The Brabant business 
in 1787 adds fresh fuel to Walpole’s flaming 
wrath, ‘‘ Have you seen, Madam,” he asks 
Lady Ossory (Sept. 6), ‘‘ the horrible man- 
date of the emperor to General Murray ? 
Think of that insect’s threatening to sacri- 
fice thousands of his fellow pismires to what 
he calls his dignity! the dignity of a mite, 
that supposing itself as superior as an ear- 
wig, meditates preventing hosts of its own 
species from enjoying the happiness and the 
moment of existence that has been allotted 
to them in an innumerable succession of 
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ages! But while scorn, contempt, and 
hatred kindle against the imperial insect, 
admiration crowds in for the brave pismires 
who so pathetically deprecate their doom, 
yet seem resigned toit. I think I never 
read anything more noble, more touching, 
than the Remonstrance of the Deputies to 
Prince Kaunitz.”—In June, 1787, we have 
Walpole hitting out at “two such bloody- 
minded vultures, cock and hen, as Catherine 
and Joseph. . . . Oh! I wish Catherine and 
Joseph were brought to Westminster Hall 
and worried by Sheridan!” Richard Brins- 
ley had just delivered his Begum speech.— 
Again, in September: “ Iam glad that those 
gigantic incendiaries, the Russian Empress 
and Austrian Emperor, are so hampered, 
disappointed, mortified; nay, I prefer to 
them ”—this is to the Countess of Ossary— 
“the —— of Babylon and Pagan Turks, who 
were living quietly and honestly on the 
cheats and robberies of their predecessors 
and forefathers, and disturbed nobody.” 
With one other piece of invective we will 
conclude these Horatian amenities. It is 
from a letter in December, 1789, to the same 
lady of title and taste: “I was in town on 
Wednesday, and was told that the emperor 
had made a truce for two months with the 
Flemings, which was likely to be followed by 
a peace. Iam glad that they will be relieved, 
and that He is baffled and mortified. There 
is a wide difference between Joseph and 
Louis [the Sixteenth], as between their pres- 
ent situations. The latter, without being an 
aggressor, was willing to amend a very bad 
government, and has been treated like a 
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Sicilian Dionysius, and has seen numbers of 
his innocent subjects massacred, etc. Joseph, 
with the flippancy of a French prater, has 
violated oaths and laws, and plundered, in 
order to support an unjust war of ambition, 
while he is the tool of the northern Semira- 
mis, whom I call by a name that sounds 
quite Russian, Catherine Slay-Czar.” * 

There is hardly any recognizing in Wal- 
pole’s Cesar the kindly, simple, modest un- 
pretending, well-meaning Kaiser Joseph of 
whom we read in ordinary history and essay. 
—But he happened to fall within Lord Or- 
ford’s select circle of cherished aversions— 
an entrance into which was greatly facili- 
tated in the case of royalty ; and so it came 
to pass that for long years his name was 
consistently and systematically blackened by 
one of the best of good haters. 

About two months after the last quoted 
extract was written, Kaiser Joseph was a 
dead man. He had worn himself out by in- 
cessant exertions, mental and bodily. His 
last hours gave evidence of an affectionate 
warmth of feeling, and he is said, on good 
church authority, to have made an edifying 
end. He expired, very tranquilly, on the 
20th of February, 1790, in his forty-ninth 
year. He was handsomely made—with a 
pair of eyes engagingly expressive and 
“beautifully blue.” Hence the saying, 
‘‘imperial blue,” according to Menzel, to 
denote that color in other besides imperial 
eyes. 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. ix. pp. 8, 12, 26, 28, 
65, 108, 122, 128, 144, 146, 240. 








_SHAKSPEARE’S GARDENS are saved to the 
public forever! New Place was not sold yes- 
terday, as advertised, by auction, but was dis- 

osed of on the 22d inst. by private contract. 

he purchase-money was £1,400. Half of that 
sum has been already subscribed ; and there 
cannot be the slightest dowht but that the other 
half will be immediately forthcoming, and that 
Mr. Halliwell, who has, in the mean time, 
secured the property, will have no reason to do 
other than congratulate himself on his assuming 
what we may well call this national agency. 
Mr. Sheridan, M.P., and Mr. G. L. Prender- 
gast, author of a “ Concordance to Milton,” 


have each subscribed £100, and Mr. Payne | 


Collier and other gentlemen have expressed 


their readiness to contribute to the good end in | 


view. In affording this intelligence, we feel it 
would be altogether incomplete and unsatisfac- 


tory if we did not add that this “ Holy Land” 
of England, as we have ventured to call it, will 
be conveyed, under trust, to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon. Henceforth 
it is the honorable mission of that municipality 
to guard this hallowed ground. They are nom- 
inally the proprietors, on the reasonable condi- 
tion that never shall a building be erected in the 
gardens, and that to the latter the public shall 
be freely and gratuitously admitted forever. It 
is impossible, so far, that anything could be 
more complete and satisfactory than this ar- 
rangement, the accomplishment of which is most 
creditable to Mr. Halliwell. It only remains 
for the public to supply the remainder of the 
purchase-money, and thus have the privilege of 
isharing in a worthy deed—one of moment 
/enough to almost stir the honored dust that lies 
| close by in Stratford Church. —Athenceum, 30Oct. 
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A POET'S GRAVE. 


Quinnanune Neck (Hunt’s Point), a spot 
well meet for such occupancy, is the last rest- 
ing-place of the mortal remains of Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, author of ‘ Culprit Fay,” and 
“The American Flag.” His own gentle Bronx 
runs near the grave, and naught intrudes on the 
luxury of silence and solitude, save the sighing 
of the zephyrs and the lullaby of the ocean. 
Here he was wont to wander in the days of 
childhood ; here the spring-tide of his years 
was passed. Autumn and winter he had none, 
so short was his career. In anticipation of such 
a scene, he seems thus to have attuned his heart 
to melody :— 


“ Gray o’er my head the yellow-vested willow 
Ruffles his hoary top in the fresh breezes, 
Glancing in light, like spray on a green billow, 
Or the fine troee-wotk which young Winter 
freezes, 
When first his power, in infant pastime trying, 
Congeals sad Autumn’s tears, on branches ly- 
ing.” 


A square pillar marks the poet’s grave, bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory 
of 
JOSEPH RODMAN DRAKE, M.D. 
Who died September the 21st, 
1825, 
Aged 25 years. 


The following lines on the death of Drake 
are from the pen of Fitzgreen Halleck :— 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days. 

None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 


Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep ; 

And long, where thou art lying, 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 


When hearts whose truth was proven, 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 

There should a wreath be woven, 
To tell the world their worth. 


And I, who wake each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 

Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine— 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow ; 

And though I’ve oft essayed it, 
I feel I cannot now. 





A POET’S GRAVE —QUA CURSUM VENTUS. 


While memory bids me weep thee 
Nor thoughts nor words are free. 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 
—Protestant Churchman, 


QUA CURSUM VENTUS. 
BY ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


As ships becalmed at eve, that lay 

With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 

Are scarce long leagues apart descried ; 


When fell the night, upsprang the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 

Nor dreamt but each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving side by side : 


E’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged. 


At dead of night their sails were filled, 
And onward each rejoicing steered— 
Ah, neither blame, for neither willed 
Or wist what first with dawn appeared ! 


To veer, how vain! On, onward strain, 
Brave barks! In light, in darkness too, 

Through winds and tides one compass guides— 
To that and your own selves be true. 


But O blithe breeze! and O great seas, 
Though ne’er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, 
Together lead them home at last. 


One port methought alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare,— 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas ! 
At last, at last, unite them there ! 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been things remain. 


Though hopes were dupes, fears may be liars, 
It may be in yon smoke, concealed 

Our comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
E’en now possess the peaceful field ; 


For though the tired wave, idly breaking, 
Seems here no tedious inch to gain, 

Far back through creek and inlet making, 
Came, silent flooding in, the main— 


And not through eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 

In front the sun climbs slow—how slowly | 
But westward, look ! the land is bright. 





